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THE ILLNESS OF THE CZAR: PRAYING FOR ALEXANDER III. AT THE GOSTINI-DVOR CHAPEL, NEVSKY PROSPECT, ST. PETERSBURG. 








OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The correspondent of an Indian newspaper has been made 
hay of in that country (where the sun is always shining) 
for suggesting that the envelope of a telegram should be 
made to indicate by its tint the nature of the news it 
conveys. Rose colour (one concludes) for a marriage or 
an engagement, grey for serious information, and black 
for death. This it is thought would break sad news to the 
nervous recipient, and prevent him from feeling apprehen- 
sions when they were unnecessary. To many persons I 
do not think the idea will appear ridiculous. It is all very 
well for commercial people, to whom a telegram is no more 
formidable than a post-card, but to nervous folks who live 
in the country the yellow envelope comes like a bomb- 
shell: they don’t know what is inside it, but have a well 
grounded suspicion that it is something very unpleasant. 
Friends do not wire to them to say, ‘ We dine at seven 
instead of half past,” or ‘* Tell Jack to bring my cigar- 
case”; toemploy electricity for such messages seems to them 
little short of blasphemous; it never comes to them with- 
out a shock. On the other hand, it will require a great deal 
of judgment and discretion in the post-office officials, for 
it is just possible that the news of a marriage may be a 
terrible disappointment, and that of a death have its very 
considerable consolations. However, in the country every- 
thing is known about everybody (especially at the post- 
office), and I do not see why this chromatic scale should 
not be used by those who prefer it, like local option. 





It is sometimes said that very little ever comes from 
advertising for missing relatives. This may be very true 
as regards the relatives themselves, but it affords a good 
opportunity for misrepresentation. An individual has got 
into trouble for answering the bitter cry of widows whose 
sons have deserted them. He writes in each case to say 
that he is sorry to have done it, and would gladly return 
home if he had the money to pay his railway fare. Upon 
the sums thus advanced to him he existed comfortably 
enough till one of the widows, impatient to see her repentant 
offspring, found a prodigal indeed, but not the right one. 

It is probable that, beyond the small ingenuity that 
suggested this device, this fraudulent individual had but 
little imagination. Otherwise, and ‘‘ waiving the quantum 
of the sin,” one can hardly conceive a more dramatic and 
exciting position. To put oneself in the place of another 
is always something of a feat, and to do so in the case of 
half-a-dozen folks, any one of whom may turn up at any 
full of excitement. 
as well, 


must be a situation One 
must have for this kind of thing an iron nerve, 
of course, as audacity—‘‘ L’audace, 
V’audace”—and it was a proof of weakness in the gentleman 
in question that he did not stick to his story in spite of 
the old lady’s denunciation. There would have been 
an impersonator of resource. Nor 
so hopeless as it would appear, 
wits about him, and the 
indignation —- would be 

It was the absence of 


moment, 


et l’audace, et toujours 


the opportunity for 
would his chance be 
since he would have all his 

adversary from a righteous 
probably half out of his mind. 
this natural emotion which caused a well-known novelist 
to ticket the Claimant as an impostor at the beginning of 
the Tichborne trial. He had written to one of his backers 
to say that he had ‘received a capital testimonial” from 
an officer in his late regiment. ‘‘ That is not the language 
of a man who is establishing his own identity,” said this 
student nature, ‘‘ but of 
persuade others of it.” If he had been an honest man he 
would have spoken of any corroboration of his. story as a 


of human one who wishes to 


matter of course, and of any denial of it from one who had 
been a familiar companion with vehemence and passion. 
Thinking over many crimes, from the story-teller’s poiat 
of view, I have always found that of the pretender most 
attractive. A good plan, in my opinion, would be for him 
to go down to the locality where the other man had 
lived, and so manage matters that it should first occur 
to the inhabitants themselves that he was the person 
he wished to represent. This would give him a much 
better start than any assertions of his own, as well 
as afford every opportunity for getting up local details. 
Whether it is preferable to misrepresent a deceased 
living person is a matter that adventurer 
must decide for himself. It is, in fact, a question of 
nerves. The former course is the safer as regards the 
chance of detection, and relieves one from the horrible risk 


or a each 


of one’s alter ego popping up like a Jack-in-the-Box ; but 


the other one—the misrepre sentation of the dead—must 


give eerie and unpleasant sensations in the lene 
watches of the night to a culprit with an imagination. It 
doubtless the absence of this attribute that 
Claimant to fat. It is curious, 
criminal literature, 


very 
wus entire 
permitted the grow 80 
amount of our how 
very little we know of the back of the criminal mind; 
how his delinquencies appear to himself; what pleasure, if 
any, he takes in the excitements which attend them ; 


considering the 


and 
whether we are to believe the poet, who tells us that when 
even the burglar is not occupied with crime, church-bells 
have the same attraction for him as for us good people. 


There is, it would seem, a somewhat similar difficulty in 


getting at the views of the rising generation as regards 
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light literature—for as to the heavier sort there is no 
doubt. They are unwilling—perhaps, as far as their nature 
permits them, they are even a little ashamed—to confess 
their literary proclivities; one finds it, at all events, very 
difficult to discover what books they like. On the other 
hand, they honestly tell us what they ‘‘can’t stand.” They 
can’t stand Scott. He is too diffuse for them—too long in 
coming to his situations, and too Scotch. Some of these 
objections have my sympathy; yet when I say, ‘ But his 
novels are so various: ‘The Antiquary’ has a good deal of 
dialect, but that is not the case with ‘ Ivanhoe,’” they are 
The fact is, they are misled by the custom, common 
even among the critics, of treating Scott as a whole. 
Whereas, from the point of view of a reader, the authors 
of *‘The Monastery” and of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” seem to be 
person. One may add, perhaps, that 

them against 
Just as instead of an honest 


silent. 


hardly the same 
the present taste 
long stories of any kind. 
pipe they now take half-a-dozen cigarettes, so they 
prefer the novelette to the novel. I do not find that they 
care for ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” and still less for ‘‘ Vanity Fair”; 
when I tell them of the universal delight with which ‘ Pick- 
wick” was received by their fathers in their youth, they 
do, indeed, acknowledge that the trial scene is ‘‘ ripping 
good,” but it generally turns out that they have not read 
Is it to be supposed that 


for snippets has set 


it, but only seen it on the stage. 
when these young persons grow up they will have better 
taste? I fear not; for literature, like the chicken-pox, 
except it is taken early is seldom taken at all. However, 
what gives one hope in this matter isthe patronage, Iam told, 
that is extended by the rising generation to the historical 
novels of Dr. Doyleand Mr. Weyman. They are described, 
in the artless language of youth, as “stunning.” Is it 
not possible that the taste for this class of fiction may be 
revived, and Scott himself become once more popular with 
The result of one attempt to ascertain 

A youth 
‘* Quentin 


our young people ¥ 
this fact is described to me as unsatisfactory. 
enraptured with ‘‘ My Lady Rotha” was given 
Durward,” as being a novel of a similar kind. But the 
length of the introduction was too much for him. ‘* Have 
you not got through that story yet *”’ inquired the experi- 
mentalist after a decent interval. ‘* Through it?” replied 
the other with the frankness of youth. ‘‘I have not yet 
got to it.” 





Tn connection with the subject of letters sent by strangers 
to authors alluded to in last week’s ‘‘ Notes,”’ a correspondent 
reminds me of those which are addressed to an author with 
the object of pointing out his errors. This may not bea high 
class of criticism, but it is one of a very effectual sort and 
which cannot be ignored. It may not always be suggested 
by good-nature, but very rarely, I believe, by malignity ; in 
the majority of cases its intention is obviously friendly, and 
should be taken by the recipient as no little compliment. 
For why should a stranger, unless he took interest in his 
works, give himself the trouble to indicate what is amiss 
in them? Many a time during the progress of a serial 
have I been indebted to a correspondent of this sort, 
an error, but for the 
Sometimes, I am sorry 


not, indeed, for the avoidance of 
elimination of it in volume form. 

to confess, a mistake has been pointed out which, had the 
professional critic paid as much attention to the matter as 
my volunteer correspondent, might have had serious con- 
sequences. My novel ‘‘ By Proxy” I had the pleasure to 
find was universally ascribed to one who had lived in China. 
One who did live there, however, and who was so good as 
to compliment me upon its successful portrayal of Celestial 
life, added the following observation: ‘‘ The only thing I 
find amiss with your story is, that since the religion of the 
mandarins and the people is utterly different, the former 
would have taken no cognisance of the stealing of the 
relic.” Only that and nothing more, but it struck, of 
course, at the very root of my story. Even this week I 
am good-naturedly rebuked for having stated that Uncas, 
in ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” was in love with the 
younger of the two sisters, whereas it was Cora, the elder, 
for whom he entertained a hopeless passion. I have no 
doubt my correspondent is Another 
** On reading your ‘ Note Book’ in last issue of Illustrated 
London News, I was reminded of an incident which took 
place about thirty years ago. I was then staying with the 
head chief of the Tuscaroras, near Niagara Falls. He was 
also Grand Sachem of the Six Nations. Pointing to his 
grandson, he said, ‘He Moheegan.’ Of course, I was very 
much taken aback. I said, ‘ But I thought he was your 
son’s son, and you sre Tuscarora.’ His reply was, ‘My 
son marry Moheegan girl, so he Moheegan.’ He told me 
the children always take the tribe of the mother. So, 
perhaps, Uncas left If he did, I really 
think that Uncas, who was a perfect gentleman, would 
if such a topic had been 


correct. writes : 


some sisters.” 
not have utterly ignored them ; 
within his reach, he would.certainly have dwelt upon it 
to Cora, instead of only saying (however impressively), 


‘Ugh!” 


A poor lady, I read, has died from sea-sickness on board 
a steamer. This happens probably much oftener than is 
supposed. Voyages are good for some folks, no doubt, 


chiefly those to whom the ‘‘Salisbury system” is recom- 
persons who eat and drink too much, and whose 


but they are a very severe trial to 


mended 
livers want shaking up 
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(literally) delicate stomachs. There is a popular notion 
that after a day or two the nausea produced by pitching 
and tossing ceases; but as a matter of fact some people 
never get over it. Even Nelson always suffered when he 
first put to sea, though when the enemy came in sight he 
managed to recover wonderfully. Thére isacurious story told 
of a rich mar coming home from India, who broke a blood- 
vessel from this ailment, and was put out at the Cape to save 
his life. Mere he was attended by a clever young surgeon 
who speedily brought him round. Still, it seemed clear 
that unless he risked almost certain death he would remain 
an exile for life. Then the surgeon hit upon a scheme to 
help him: he invented a swing couch, which hung from 
the ceiling of the cabin, and was somehow independent of 
the motion of the ship itself. It so far answered its 
purpose, at all events, that the man was brought home 
alive, and proved not ungrateful to his scientific young 
friend. It is said that the same plan was made use of by 
George 1V. when he went over in his yacht to Ireland, but 
by no means with complete success. ‘ Georgey-Porgey,” 
however, must have been a bad subject for sea-sickness. I 
remember an old country gentleman tel’ing me that it was 
nonsense to say that money could not save life, for it had 
saved his own. Crossing over to Ireland by the sailing- 
packet of those old days he became so frightfully sea-sick 
that a surgeon who happened to be on board pronounced 
that a few hours more of it would be fatal to him. The 
patient, therefore, empowered him to speak with the 
captain about returning; the captain laid the case before 
the other passengers, and at a cost of two thousand pounds, 
distributed to various persons, the vessel was put about 
and retracéd her course. Sea-sickness is ‘one of those 
ailments which is made the subject of ridicule by those 
who have not suffered from it; but, as De Quincey said of 
toothache, if it were a dangerous disease it would be one of 
the worst to which human nature is subject; and with sea- 
sickness there is sometimes no ‘‘ if” in the case. 





is not to be confused—as, 


” 


‘‘Under the Red Lamp” 
however, it is certain to be—with ‘‘ Under the Red Robe. 
3oth books, as it happens, are written by historical 
novelists, and very good ones, but there all similarity 
ceases. The title of Dr. Conan Doyle’s work is owed to 
no Cardinal, but to the coloured light with which medical 
men advertise their profession by night, and treats of the 
experiences of ‘‘ the Profession.’ He has, it seems, been 
remonstrated with upon so doing, as the subject must needs 
be painful, but replies that it is the province of fiction 
‘*to help to emphasise the graver side of life.’ This 
is a very different matter from writing stories with 
an unhappy end for the purpose of making readers 
miserable. The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from 
life, and is far and away the best view that has been 
vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. 
Though very superior to ‘‘ The Diary of a Late Physician,” 
it is doubtful, however, whether it will attain its great popu- 
larity. Itlooks at matters invariably from the professional 
point of view, and, unlike Mr. Warren’s book, eschews 
sentiment almost entirely. There are exceptions, indeed, 
as in the story called ‘‘ The Curse of Eve,” a most touching 
description of an anxious husband, which invests a common- 
place personage with a pathetic interest similar to that 
which environs Amos Barton in the ‘ Stories of Clerical 
Life.” To my mind, ‘‘A Medical Document” and ‘‘ The 
Surgeon Talks” are the most enthralling of Dr. Doyle's 
narratives. Not the least interesting part of them are 
the reflections they contain, which look facts in the face 
in a very unaccustomed manner. I shall be curious to see 
whether the attention of theologians is called to them—a 
class, however, who do not much concern themselves with 
fiction, and seem to be under the impression that their 
indifference is shared by the world at large. Dr. Doyle 
himself is playfully satirical upon his adopted calling. 
‘In novels,” he says, ‘‘ the small complaints, I notice, 
No one gets quinsy, or shingles, or 
mumps in a novel.” This is a hint a humorous story- 
teller might take with advantage. Think of Angelina 
having the mumps and Edwin catching them from her! 
oth with preposterously swollen cheeks, but as loving as 
ever! Or the possibility of infection might be made a 
test of fidelity, and one glance at her cheek be sufficient 
to break off the engagement. ‘Heart disease,” says 
our author, ‘‘is but then heart 
as we know it, is usually the sequel of some foregoing 
disease, of which we never hear anything in the romance, 
Then there is the mysterious malady called brain fever, 
which always attacks the heroine after a crisis, but which 
is unknown under that name to the text-books. People 
when they are over-excited in novels fali down in a fit. 


do not even exist. 


common, disease, 


In a fairly large experience I have never known anyone 
do so in real life. All the diseases, too, belong to the 
uppermost part of the body. The novelist never strikes 
below the belt.”” It is rather hard to find one of our own 
fraternity thus exposing our little weaknesses, but it is 
done with a light (surgeon's) touch and a good-natured 
smile. As to the book itself, one cannot characterise it 
better than in the words of one of its characters: ‘‘ A side 
of life which may be too medical for the general public, 
and too romantic for the professional journals, but which 
contains some of the richest human materials that a man 
could study.” 
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THE ILLNESS OF THE CZAR. 


The daily reports in foreign newspapers of the condition 
of the Emperor Alexander I[I., who remains at his palace 
of Livadia, near Yalta, on the south coast of the Crimea, 
do not seem to be authentic; it is understood that the 
imperial household and the physicians in attendance have 
been ordered to refuse public information. There is at 
present no sign of a very speedy fatal termination of the 
malady, but no one ventures to express any belief in his 
Majesty’s recovery; he may yet continue to live many 
days, even a few weeks. He sleeps intermittently at night 
and rises in the morning, but can take little food, and does 
not gain strength. The disease, it is feared, is cancer of 
the kidneys, the probable end of which is death by blood- 
poisoning. Some physicians think it is remotely due to 
internal injuries received several years ago by contusions 
of the bodyswhen the imperial railway train at Borki, in 
the South of Russia, was wrecked by the contrivance of a 
gang of Nihilist conspirators; but there may have been 
other natural causes for such a malady. In the mean- 
time prayers for the Czar are daily offered by the 
Russian Church in every national place of worship 
attended by large congregations of the people, and the 
scene in the great Cathedrals of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
is very imposing. Our Illustration represents that which 
is witnessed at the Gostini-Dvor Chapel, on 

the Nevsky Pruspect, in the latter city. We 

present also views of the Winter Palace 
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royal Court and presenting a couple of faggots cut open in 
presence of the King's official representative. The earliest 
recorded notice of this tenure occurs in a Roll of Serjeanties 
of 13 John, 1211. The property afterwards passed to 
the City Corporation of London. The ceremony on Oct. 22 
this year was performed by the City Solicitor, who was 
accompanied by the Secondary of the City of London and 
several other officers of the Corporation. Proclamation 
was first made, calling upon the tenants and occupicrs of 
the land to come forth and do their service. 

Another act, of a similar character, was immediately 
afterwards performed by the City Solicitor, for a plot of 
ground in the parish of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, 
anciently occupied by a forge, upon condition of an annual 
quit-rent of counting six horseshoes and sixty-one 
hobnails. 


THE WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 
The rumour of a battle on the Yalu River, on the frontier 
between Corea and the north-eastern province of China, 
where the Japanese army was said to have been repulsed 
with heavy loss, has not been confirmed. There isa Chinese 
report of an encounter on Oct. 22, at Wi-ju, where the 
Japanese retired, losing three thousand men. But Chinese 
forces are being gathered for the defence of Kirin, farther 
north in Manchuria, and of Mukden, the sacred city of the 
imperial dynasty, and Fung-ting-fu, another large city in 
the province of Shing-King. It is doubtful whether the 
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be little doubt that among living historians Dr. Stubbs 
is the greatest. Second to him, however, we recall the 
name of Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, who, it can scarcely 
be doubted, will succeed Mr. Froude as Regius Professor 
of History. Mr. Gardiner’s claims upon that post are of 
the very highest kind. He has taken, perhaps, the most 
debatable period in all history—the time from the accession 
of James I., in 1603, to the period of the Commonwealth 

and has painted a picture which disarms the criticism 
of those who have felt strongly and deeply on one side 
or the other. The reader of Gardiner, if he accepts the 
quiet and sober estimates of the author of these volumes, 
will no longer launch into panegyrics of Cromwell, into 


philippics against Charles I. He will note a careful 
weighing of the actions of the great men of that 


exciting period, he will see their mistakes candidly dealt 


with, their wrong actions properly recognised, and 
numbers of good ones counted to their credit. He will 


rise from the book with a clearer knowledge of James and 
Charles and Cromwell than he would have obtained from 
Lingard, from Macaulay, from Carlyle, from any of the 
other great writers who have made that period a subject 
of special research. 

The next name which occurs to one in connection 
with modern history is Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, 
or Sir John Seeley, as one has now learned to call him 
Professor Seeley made his earlier reputation as a writer 
of works which might be considered to belong rather 
to the region of theology than to that of history ; 

his ‘‘Ecce Homo,” it may be remem- 
bered, took the world by storm. He is, 
however, first of all an historian, and his 





there, and of the Palace of Peterhof, on the 
shore of the Gulf of Finland, recently 
visited by the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters upon the occasion of the marriage 
of the Grand Duchess Xenia, as well as views 
of Livadia and Yalta. ‘The Czarevitch, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, heir to the Imperial 
Crown, and his brother, the Grand Duke 
George, are with their parents at Livadia. 
The Empress has been threatened, amid her 
terrible anxieties, with an attack of nervous 
fever, but it appears to have subsided. 
Princess Alix of Hesse, the intended bride of 
the Czarevitch, the granddaughter of our 
Queen, accompanied by the Grand Duchess 
Serge, arrived at Livadia on Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 22, and it is expected that, at 
the urgent wish of the Czar, the formal 
betrothal will take place, in his Majesty's 
presence, within two days. The situation of 
the afflicted imperial family excites much 
compassionate sympathy in every country in 
Kurope; and the character of Alexander IIT., 
as a just, benevolent, and humane ruler, 
always desirous of peace, is attested by 
general consent in all parts of the world. 





THE NEW SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
The promotion of Mr. Frank Lockwoed to 
the post of Solicitor-General, made vacant by 
Sir John Rigby’s elevation to the Bench, and 
Sir Robert Reid’s succession to the Attorney- 
Generalship, has given widespread satis- 
faction. Mr. Frank Lockwood is one of those 
happy men—the party politicians who are 
liked by their contemporaries, and who never 
cause angry passions to rise even in the 
midst of hotly contested elections. So great 
is the esteem in which the new Solicitor- 
General is held that his opponents at York 
have bound themselves by a self-denying 
ordinance not to oppose his re-election for 
that city. At the Bar the Solicitor-General 
has made a distinct reputation as the cross- 
examiner before whom the unsophisticated 
witness quails. Mr. Lockwood's ready 
humour has never failed to relieve the 
tedium of a dull case, and his clever pencil 
has frequently convulsed his professional 
brethren with pictorial quips. His present 
advancement is something more than the 
reward of party services, for it is the recog- 
nition of politics which lead to judgeships, 
and as a judge some day Mr. Frank Lock- 
wood will, we have no doubt, exhibit that 
fine knowledge of the world which is such 
an important factor in the best administrators of the 
law. He was born in 1846, educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School and at Caius College, Cambridge; he 
studied at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1872. 
It is worthy of remembrance that, together with Sir Robert 
Reid, he acted as counsel for the Irish Nationalists before 
the Parnell Commission. 


CUTTING FAGGOTS AT THE LAW COURTS. 
A curious ancient ceremonial or quit-rent service, annually 
performed by the City of London Corporation, as tenants 
of certain Crown lands situated near Bridgenorth in Shrop- 
shire, took place on Monday, Oct. 22, at the Royal Courts 
of Justice, in the office of the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
Mr. G. F. Pollock. It was formerly done in open Court, 
before the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, which office 
became extinct in 1856. The land in question, still officially 
described as ‘‘ a piece of waste ground called ‘The Moors,’ 
is now a small farm, at Eardington, about two miles 
from Bridgenorth. The feudal service by which it has 
been held during seven centuries at least is the act of 
cutting asunder two faggots of wood, one with a hatchet, 
the other with a bill-hook. It has been conjectured 
that, upon some occasion when one of our old kings, 
Norman or Plantagenet, was hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood, he was saved from imminent danger, occasioned 
by the fierce onslaught of an infuriated boar, by the 
timely arrival and assistance of a sturdy yeoman who was 


cutting faggots. The King may have rewarded this 
man with a perpetual grant of the ‘‘ Mora,” the Moor, 


or waste land, upon condition of his coming yearly to the 





Vhoto by Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
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Japanese invaders can advance so far by land before the 
winter makes the country impassable. The Japanese fleet 
is collected at Ping-Yang under Admiral Ito, but is con- 
fronted, on the opposite side of the Gulf of Corea, by the 
Chinese fleet at Wei-Hai-Wei. There is no immediate 
danger of an attack on Tientsin or a march to Pekin. 
We are indebted to an officer of H.M.S. Leander for a 
sketch of the landing of some Japanese troops at Chemulpo, 
in Corea, seven or eight weeks ago, in the presence of 
British, French, German, and American ships of war. 


OUR LEADING HISTORIANS. 


The death of Mr. Froude serves as an opportunity for 
summarising the present position of historical study in 
this country. At its very head, of course, is Bishop 
Stubbs, one of Mr. Froude’s predecessors in the Chair 
of History at Oxford, who was followed in the Pro- 
fessorship by his friend Dr. Freeman, and afterwards 
by Mr. Froude. He is best known by his ‘ Con- 
stitutional History,” perhaps the most absolutely 
scientific contribution to English history that our age 
has known. Mr. Freeman had always certain axes 
to grind, in spite of the air of impartiality which ho 
managed to throw over the events that he records 
so strikingly; Dr. Stubbs has never given way to 
partisanship of any kind. His ‘‘ Constitutional History” 
research, and, moreover, it is 


is a monument of 
intensely interesting — far more interesting than the 
companion books by Llallam and Sir Erskine May, 


which, together with Dr. Stubbs’s work, give us a con- 
tinuous history of the British Constitution. There can 


‘* Life and Times of Stein”’ is one of the mest 
monumental biographies of the era, and indi- 
cates the writer’s enormous grip of the French 
Revolutionary period. A little book dealing 
with the life of Napoleon has also been added 
to his achievements in this direction. As 
Regius Professor at Cambridge, he has 
done much to add a dignity to a post which 
at least one of his predecessors treated 
somewhat cavalierly : Canon Kingsley, whom 
Professor Seeley succeeded, looked upon 
history as rather a ‘‘ Mississippi of false- 
hood,” to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase. 
Professor Seeley considers picturesque history 
in the same light, but he believes the work 
which is being done by Dr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Gardiner is on a totally different plane, 
and in his own teaching he has lived up to 
his ideal. His lectures, moreover, on the 
expansion of England were calculated to 
make the Young England of his own 
University feel the great things which 
might be associated with British dominion 


the wide world over. The last, and prac- 
tically the only other living historian 


who can be mentioned in the same breath 
with the three to whom we have referred, 
is Mr. William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Mr. Lecky fills a similar place among serious 
historians for the eighteenth century to that 
occupied by the great writers we have 
named for the seventeenth and earlier times. 
Mr. Lecky, it is generally understood, is 
too prosperous to become a candidate for a 
chair of history, and the same may be said 
of Dr. Crichton, Bishop of Peterborough, 
and Dean Kitchin, two ecclesiastics whose 
historical work is worthy of the very highest 
praise. There are a few men who, like Mr. 
lrederic Harrison and Mr. Oscar Browning, 
have done good work in a small and quict 
way, but on the whole, there is no possible 
candidate for the Chair of Regius Professor 
of History other than Mr. Gardiner; and 
when Professor Seeley resigns his post 
which one hopes may be long hence—one 
can think of no successor in any way fitted 
to oceupy his chair. 


EMINENT DOCTORS. 
The assemblage of portrait figures in ow 
large Engraving presents some of the 


highest in repute among contemporary 
members of the noble scientific pro- 


fessions of medicine and surgery in this 
country. There is no other profession requir- 
ing a high degree of intellectual culture and proficiency 
in special studies not within the comprehension of ordinary 
laymen, the practical utility and even necessity of which, 
for the social welfare and for the preservation of families 
and of individuals, will be so universally admitted. 
Private experience, as well as public acquaintance with 
the calamities that befall the most powerful and wealthy 
of mankind, in youth or in middle life as in old age, 
not less than the poorest and the humblest in rank, 
must continually impress upon our minds the great value 
of those services which are rendered to society by the men 
competent to discern, if possible to cure, but in most cases 
to alleviate, the maladies to which we are liable—to save or 
to prolong life, to restore health, sometimes entirely, in 
other instances to a tolerable degree, allowing some time 
and a little strength for the performance of cherished 
intentions. Every person who reflects upon his or her 
own position in serious illness, or who has witnessed the 
anxieties of others in a similar condition, must be aware 
that, besides the physical suffering of the patient, great 
solicitude is usually felt on account of the threatened 
destruction of plans and hopes, often the most unselfish and 
affectionate, by approaching death; and it is frequently 
within the power of medicine, where no promise of acomplete 
recovery can be held out, to gain time, perhaps many 
months, for the accomplishment of objects which a sense of 
duty or natural kindness may demand, so that the spirit 
may depart.in peace. Modern physicians have achieved 
within the past half-century more in this way, and alsoin find- 
ing means to preserve for many years the hives of invalids 
who would, in former generations, have died early, than 
could have been imagined to be possible in former times. 
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By the polling, on Oct. 17, at the Birkenhead election, 
Mr. Elhott Lees, the Conservative candidate, won the 
seat with a 

majority of 

106 over Mr. 

W. H. Lever. 

He is thirty- 

four years of 

age, son of 

the late 

Lieu t.- 

Colonel T. E. 

Lees, and is 

i Dorsetshire 

squire, edu- 

cated at Eton 

and at Christ 

Church, 

Oxfor 


Droitwich, 

Rochdale, Mr. Etpiort 

Oldham, 

Pontefract, and was recently 
ined the seat for Oldham in Ras but lost it again in 

1892, together with his colleague, Mr. J. M. Maclean. The 

polling at Birkenhead this time was larger than at former 

but left the political representation as 


Lees, M.P. ron Birkexueap. 


proposed for Taunton; he 


has 


elections, 


n death at Brussels, at an early age, of Miss 
Stevens, sister of Lady Evans, the wife 
Evans, K.C.M.G., and M.P. for Southampton, 

y who on both sides of the Atlantic had in a 

paratively few years established a literary and social 
ition of no mean account. The daughter of the Hon. 
imuel Stevens—an American political man of the best 
pe, who had been the intimate friend of Daniel Webster 
1 Henry Clay—Miss Stevens, although born at Albany, 
w York, was connected also with New England, where 
hington Irving was her father’s friend. She had, more- 

i strain of French blood in her veins derived from her 

ti a great-grandfather, Admiral Countde Grasse, whom 
ey defeated in the West Indies. Miss Stevens was 
ated in Boston, and afterwards in Paris, and at a very 
first work 
soston,”” in which 
example was 


suddk 


} 


de Grasse 


age showed liter: iry capabilities. Her 
attracted 


i 
influence of 


attention was ‘Old 
Washington Irving’s 
inky The scene of her next novel, ‘*‘ Weighed 
the Balance,” showed the results of her stay in this 
intry. This was followed by the ‘‘ Lost Dauphin ”— 
sung child of Louis XVI., who, as many people still 
did not die in the Prison du Temple, but was 
yed to America. ‘* Miss Hildreth,” which was Miss 
ens’s last work, bore evidence of her longer residence in 
pe and her acquaintance not only with *‘ society,” but 
7 subjects interesting people of various classes in 
Petersburg, and elsewhere. Clever as her novels 
I bt “dly were, it was by the charm of her conversation 
nd the brilliancy of he r repartee that Miss Stevens showed, 
many other instances of ready wit, the results of 
nding the Anglo-Saxon and French races. 


miracle-worker’’ who was reported to 

een summoned to the Czar’s bed-side is one Father 

priest whose have long been the talk of 

His ante Foon is crowded daily like that 

physician, and he ministers chie fly to the 

of his fellows. His method in severe cases seems 

to have patient rubbed with oil, and then to 

i verse from St. James. The more prosaic prac- 

the healing art aver that Father Ivan is 

with certain diseases chiefly by means of 

suggestion. He appears to be a person of 

mn estimable character, and is in a fair way to become 
1 saint of the Eastern Church. 


The Duchess of Rutland on Oct. 18 opened a new 
building for the Midland Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Derby. Her Grace was met by the Mayor of Derby, the 
Bishop of Derby, ba J. Bailey (Chairman of the Board of 
Management), Sir Thomas Roe, M.P., and other persons 
interested in "that benevolent institution. 


Lord died, is better known to 
Parliamentary Sclater-Booth. He was a 
painstaking, 
hard - work - 
ing official, 
who held the 
post of Presi- 
dent of the 
Local Govy- 
ernment 
Board in 
Disraeli’s 
last Adminis- 
tration. Mr. 
Sclater- 

sooth was an 
admirable 
represen t- 
ative of the 
old - fash- 
ioned Con- 
servative in 
public life, 
touched with 
a certain 
sympathy for 
latter - day 
ideals. As 
initiative, but he had 
was one of the best 

which is gradually 


Russian ‘ 


cures 
ersburg. 


} 
ilonable 


Basing. who has lately 
tradition as Mr. 


Phot, by Russell and Sons. 
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an administrator he had no great 
i“ remarkable power of work, and 
representatives of a type of official 


disappearing. 


In M. James Darmesteter the French literary workd has 
lost a fine historian, an excellent editor, and a gracious 
personality. His death was in every sense prematures for 
it occurred in his forty-fifth year and in the beginning of 
what seemed to be a brilliant journalistic career, for it is 
not a year since Professor Darmesteter founded, in company 
with Léon Ganderax, the Revue de Puris, a bi-monthiy 
publication which seems likely to prove a serious rival to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. James Varmesteter wasof Jewish 
origin, and brother to the clever young philologist Arséne 
Darmesteter, whose death six years ago deprived Continental 
science of one of its most promising disciples. The late 
historian was a great favourite with Ernest Renan, who saw 
in him a possible successor in his historical studies on the 
Jewish people, and it is said to have been greatly owing to 
Renan’sinfluence that Professor Darmesteter was appointed, 
when only thirty-five years of age, to fill the chair of 
Persian Literature and Languages in the University of 
Paris. Subsequent events proved the wisdom of M. Renan’s 
advice. M. Darmesteter’s industry and powers of research 
were extraordinary, and in addition to his publications on 
Persian and Afghan poetry, and an exhaustive work on the 
Prophets of Israel, he found time to translate Max Miiller’s 
‘ Origin and Growth of Religion,” and to contribute some 
truly admirable and eloquent summaries of current events 
to more than one French review. Since Professor 
Darmesteter’s marriage to Miss Mary F. Robinson, their 
charming Paris home had become a pleasant centre of 
Anglo-French literary society, and English visitors found 
amore than kindly welcome from their host, whose love 
for and pride in his gifted young wife proved once more 
the untruth of the assertions so often made anent literary 
households. : 


At the grand military display to be held in December, 
before the Viceroy of India, at Patiala, one of the native 
States in the Punjaub between Delhiand Lahore, a promine nt 
figure will be the Sirdar, General Bukshi Gunda Singh, C.S.L., 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Patiala. This officer 
is one of the finest examples of the Sikh nobleman and 
soldier. He is the only subject of the Maharajah of Patiala 
connected by marriage with the reigning Phulkhian house. 
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GENERAL BUKSHI GUNDA SINGH, C.S.L., 


orn Commanper-tx-Curer, Patiaca, Norta-West Ivxpra. 


services during the Afghan War drew forth much 
British Generals and from Lord Roberts 
in particular. Hler Majesty the (Queen and Empress 
decorated him with the Companionship of the Star 
of India, and her Government, in dispatches and other 
official records, expressed their deep sense of acknow- 
ledgement to the Patiala State. The efficiency to 
which he has brought the new Imperial Service Troops 
of Patiala has again this year attracted the notice of 
the Government of India; and in recognition of these, 
on her Majesty's birthday the rank of ‘‘ Sirdar Bahadur” 
was specially conferred on him in the Birthday 
Honours (azette. As a horseman and_ sportsman, 
General Bukshi Gunda Singh is only excelled by his 
Highness the Maharajah, whose portrait appears on the 
opposite page. 

It is denied that Mr. Bayard meditates the resignation 
of his post as American Ambassador in London. We 
should be sorry to lose him, for the remarkable tribute 
which he lately paid to the character of the British people 
is still suffusing our cheeks with grateful blushes. Perhaps 
Mr. Bayard may discover new virtues if he stays much 
longer among us. On the other hand, he may suffer some 
disillusion on the subject of that absolute regard for 
decorum which he has found in English society. We are 
not quite sure that if he were to leave us now it might not 
be better for our position in his esteem, a position which is 
almost too dazzling in its elevation to last. But if he 
stays we can only hope that the families who are honoured 
with his company will remain on their best behaviour, 
though the strain may prove a little exacting. 


Mr. Ben Davies, the distinguished tenor, has been 
complaining about the poor quality of drawing-room 
ballads. In onééase he sang a song to oblige a publisher, 
but was so ashamed of himself for uttering such rubbish 
that he declined to repeat the offence. Many singers, he 
says, preserve their self-respect by neglecting to articulate 
words. Their popularity does not suffer on that account, 
for it seems to be immaterial to the public whether the 
words of a song can be heard or not. Mr. Davies 
suggests that a ballad cannot be written properly except 
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as a joint effort of writer and composer, cy this 
is a counsel of perfection which is not likely to be 
adopted. Even the songs of real poets do not satisfy 
Mr. Davies, who declares that Tennyson in his lyrics 
uses long and unsuitable words. It has been justly 
remarked, however, that Tennyson had the art of writing 
exquisite verse in words of rarely more than two sy llables : 
and why these should be difficult to sing it is impossible 
to conjecture. 


By the tragic death of Viscount Drumlanrig the 
Marquis of Queensberry loses his eldest son and the House 
of Lords one 
of the few 
peers who 
follow Lord 
Rosebery 
Lord Drum- 
lanrig, who 
was at one 
time the 
rr i ee 
Minister's 
private 
secretary, 
and who was 
created a 
peer quite 
lately, has 
fallen a 
victim to the 
fatality 
which seems 
to be tra- 
ditional in 
his family. 
He lost his 
life by the 
accidental discharge of his gun when he was out with a 
shooting-party, and is deeply regretted by all who were 
acquainted with his amiable character. It is curious that 
the Marquis of Queensberry has written a letter describing 
himself as an ardent Home Ruler for the last fifteen years, 
and pointedly condemning ‘‘the selection of my son in 
preference to myself to vote for Home Rule in the House 
of Lords.” 

The news of Mr. Bernard Shaw's withdrawal from the 
World will be deeply regretted by readers who enjoyed 
his original and piquant views about music. Mr. Shaw 
is always stimulating, whether he writes on the fine arts 
or on the Millennium, but his criticism of music had a 
special quality. It was always independent and suggestive, 
and could be read with equal pleasure by the expert and 
the tyro. 

The hero of the hour is the boa-constrictor at the ‘‘ Zoo,” 
who swallowed his mate, a foot shorter than himself. It is 
conjectured that he did this in sheer absence of mind, and 
that, perceiving the fag-end of a pigeon in his companion’s 
mouth, he seized the head of the other boa, and swallowed 
both with automatic deglutition. This remarkable feat 
appears to have done him no manner of harm, and his 
scales are said to be more iridescent than ever. ‘There 
was a slight difficulty at first in coiling himself into the 
usual graceful pose, but that soon passed off. Much has 
been written about the facility which some great men 
possess of detaching their minds from exciting subjects 
at critical moments. When Napoleon was deep in the 
discussion of his famous Code he was in the habit of 
abstracting the snuffboxes of his councillors, and locking 
them up in a drawer. But what could the boa at the 
**Zoo” have been thinking of when he devoured his 
comrade? And is he surprised now to find himself alone 
in the world ? 

There is to be a remarkable awakening of London next 

Many ministers of various denominations are to 
addresses at the instance of the London Reform 
Union, for the purpose of stirring up the metropolitan 
citizen to a sense of his public duties, in view of the 
new responsibilities laid upon him by the new local bodies 
which are coming into existence. Mr. Stead will discourse 
on his favourite theme, ‘‘If Christ came to London!” 
The movement has an excellent object, for the apathy of 
Londoners about their own vast concerns is a terrible 
stumbling-block to social reformers of all parties. 


The Hon. Hamilton Cuffe, ( has been appointed 

Solicitor to the Board of Treasury and Director of Public 

Prosecutions 

in succes- 

sion to Sir 

Augustus 

Keppel 

Ste phe nson, 

K.C.B., Q.C. 

Mr. Hamil- 

ton John 

A gm o n- 

desham 

Cuffe, who 

was born in 

1848, is 

brother and 

heir pre- 

sumptive to 

the Earl of 

Desart, and 

is married to 

a daughter of 

the Karl of 

Paci 06 Dixtet Harewood. 

Hamitton Curve, C.B. He was ap- 

pointed in 

1878 an 

assistant solicitor to the Treasury. It is hoped that he will 

infuse a ‘little more vigour of initiative into the official 

direction of criminal prosecutions, especially in dealing 

with frauds perpetrated by the directors and promotors of 

joint-stock companies. If Mr. Jabez Balfour should be 

extradited by the Argentine Republic and sent to England, 

Mr. Hamilton Cuffe may have an early opportunity of 
preparing an important case for trial. 


Phots by Lafayett:, Dublin. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral, on Saturday, Oct. 20, 
received the happy news of the birth of another great- 
grandchild, by the safe delivery of her granddaughter, 
Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, daughter of the 
Kmperor and Empress Frederick of Germany. A week 
before, on Oct. 12, came the announcement of the birth 
of a girl to her Majesty’s granddaughter Princess 
Ferdinand of Roumania, daughter of the Duke of 
idinburgh and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Queen has 
now twenty great-grandchildren. 


_ The Duchess of Albany and her children are staying at 
Birkhalt, near Balmoral, and have visited the Queen. 


The Prince of Wales has been with the Duke of 
Cambridge, shooting at Six Mile Bottom, near Newmarket. 


The Duke and Duchess of York on Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
visited Norwich, where they were received by the Mayor 
and Corporation with an address of welcome. They opened 
the new Museum and Fine Art Gallery in Norwich Castle, 
under the guidance of Lord Walsingham, Chairman of the 
Trustees, and Sir William Flower. The Mayor, Sir Peter 
Eade, M.D., and the Mayoress entertained their Royal 
Highnesses, with a large company, at luncheon in the 
picture gallery. 

The Duke and Duchess of Teck visited Haggerston, 
East London, on Oct. 23, and opened the new building of 
St. Mary’s Parochial Institute. 

The retiring Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Sir 
Stuart Knill, was entertained at dinner at the Albion 
Tavern on Oct. 23 by his constituents of Bridge Ward. 

Several of the Ministers are making political speeches : 
Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary, at Leven, in 
Kast life, on Monday, Oct. 22; Lord Rosebery, 
the Prime Minister, at the Sheffield Cutlers’ 
least, on Thursday, Oct. 25; and Mr. Camp- 
bell- Bannerman next day at Stirling. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour on Oct. 23 
spoke at a meeting of the Church of Scotland 
Young Men's Guild at Edinburgh, denouncing 
the proposal to disestablish and disendow that 
Church. 

The Diocesan Conferences of Winchester 
and of Chichester were opened by their re- 
spective Bishops on Oct. 23, and much was 
said of the duty of resolute resistance to the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 

The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children held its third autumn 
conference on Oct. 23 at Birmingham, Lord 
Ancaster presiding; the Lord Chancellor, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil took part in the proceedings. 

Somerville Hall, or College, Oxford, one of 


the ladies’ colleges, has erected additional 
buildings, which were opened by Lord 


Hlerschell, the Lord Chancellor, on Saturday, 
Oct. 20. Professor Pelham presided, and the 
Provost of Queen's College, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, and other heads of Colleges, 
took part in the proceedings. There are sixty- 
five students this year at Somerville College, 
and many others at Lady Margaret Hall and 
other ladies’ colleges, altogether about a hun- 
dred and fifty at Oxford. 

The yearly distribution of prizes of the 
College of Preceptors, in Bloomsbury Square, 
took place on Oct. 17, Dr. Wormell, one of the 
vice-presidents, in the chair. Mr. H. W. Eve, 
Dean of the College, reported that examina- 
tions had been held at 213 local centres and 
schools; 4123 boys and 2389 girls were ex- 
amined, Their number and the quality of 
their work surpassed all preceding record. 

The report of the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows for last year shows that it consists 
of 462 districts, containing 4601 lodges, and 
722,725 members; the aggregate capital of 
the lodges is £7,454,000, besides £266,802 
belonging to district funeral funds; the yearly contri- 
butions of members amount to £800,000. 

The Barking I’ree Library and Technical School, erected 
by the Local Board at a cost of £17,000, was opened on 
Oct. 18 by Mr. Passmore Edwards, who has made this 
library a gift of one thousand volumes. Barking was the 
first town in Essex to adopt the Free Libraries Act. 


A violent gale blew in the North Sea and the Channel 
on Sunday, Oct. 21; a Norwegian barque, the Jernaes, 
was wrecked near Sunderland, and one of the crew 
was drowned while the life-brigade were attempting to 
draw him ashore with a rope. The Warner light-ship, in 
tow of the Trinity steamer Jrene, from Spithead, went 
ashore near Newhaven in Sussex, and four men were 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat. Several wrecks took 
place on other parts of the south and east coasts. 


A Yarmouth fishing-boat, with eight men on board, 
was run down in the North Sea on Oct. 16 by a Swedish 
steamer off Middlesbrough, and six men were drowned. 


There is little to i of foreign affairs; the dying 
condition of the Czar and the war between China and Japan 
are the only topics of anxious discussion, 


The French Chamber of Deputies reopened on Oct. 23, 
with the Ministry of M. Dupuy in a firm attitude, the 
Moderate Republicans voting against the Radical Oppo- 
sition, majority 315 to 155. M. Dupuy vindicated the 
prohibition of Spanish bull-fights in Trance, and the 
dismissal of the Mayor of Dax on that account. President 
Casimir Perier has visited the Pasteur Institute, and 
expressed his approval of the newly discovered method of 
treating croup and diphtheria. M. Le Myre de Vilers has 
arrived in Madagascar. 

The German Emperor is making a round of visits to the 
rural mansions of noblemen for the sport of shooting. The 
judicial tribunals of the empire haye been occupied with 
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the censure of Herr Leist, an official ruling a district of 
German West Africa, who is accused of gross licentious- 
ness and cruelty to native women. 

The Italian Government is preparing a financial state- 
ment which is expected to prove its situation more fayour- 
able than had been lately anticipated. 

Destructive earthquakes have taken place in Java, 
causing the loss of four thousand lives, and in the Akita 
district of Japan. 

The latest reports of the health of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan are somewhat less alarming than what we 
heard a week ago. 

News has been received of the total loss, on Sept. 26, 
in the Atlantic, of the British ship Brandon, and the 
drowning of the captain and thirteen of the crew, only 
three men being saved, after a terrible struggle with the 
waves. The Brandon was on a voyage from Ship Island, 
Pascagoula, to Liverpool, with a cargo of timber. 








THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA. 


One of the most faithful allies of the British Government 
among the native princes of India is Dhiraj Furzand 
Englyshia Sewai, Rajendra Singh Bahadur, Maharajah of 
Patiala, Belonging to the Phulkhian house of Sikh princes, 
the timely help of his grandfather during the crisis of the 
Indian Mutiny was the principal means of saving British 
prestige in the East and conquering the insurgents at 
Delhi. His father maintained the same loyalty, and the 
present Maharajah is devoted to furthering the interest of 
our Indian Empire, as he showed, by keeping open the line 





TUK MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA, 


of communic.tion in the Kurrum Valley during the Afghan 
campaign with tents and stores all along the route. 

Patiala, the second most important State in the Punjaub, 
is considered, among the thirty-five States of the Cis-Sutlej, 
as the largest and most important. It has an area of over 
5450 square miles, a population of nearly two millions, and 
a revenue of a million andaquarter. When the Maharajah 
attained his majority he gave 50,000 rupees to the Punjaub 
University to found scholarships. He has’ built and 
endowed a free hospital for females, and annually visits 
and helps any of the British orphanages near his territory. 
He is very good to his subjects, particularly the farmers. 
Asa notable instance, we may state that lately the crops 
were not as productive as they might have been, and a 
suggestion was made to him to enhance the revenue by 
imposition of taxes which, although assessed lightly, would 
have in the end conduced to burden the farmers. Rather 
than do this, he ordered his own private purse allow- 
ances to be curtailed, so far as would meet the deficit 
threatened by the impending fall of the revenue. 
The Maharajah furnishes a contingent of 100 horse for 
general duty. His military force consists of 5000 cavalry, 
2000 infantry, 55 fieid-guns, and 100 other guns, with 
500 artillerymen, and he is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

On April 12, 1893, the Maharajah was married to 
an English lady, Miss Florence Bryan, who previous to 
the ceremony had embraced the Sikh faith; the marriage 
was solemnised according to the Sikh rites, in the presence 
of all the leading Europeans in the State of Patiala, the 
Sikh officers and Court officials. The intended visit of the 
Maharajah to Europe last year was prevented by the 
serious illness of the Maharani Florence. We are glad to 
learn ‘that it is more than probable that both their 
Highnesses will visit London next season, In our 
portrait of his Highness he is dressed in the latest London 
style, with the exception of his turban, which he cannot 
set aside, as he isa Sikh. His Highness’s clothes are all 
made by his special outfitter in London. 


MUSIC. 

There were two ways of looking at the performance of “ The 
Creation,” with which the Queen’s Hall Choral Society 
started its season on Oct. 18. One was to criticise it from 
a high standpoint and express dissatisfaction with much ; 
the other was to regard it as a tentative effort and acknow- 
ledge the good points while considerately indicating the 
shortcomings and the best method of remedying them. 
We took the latter view because we thought the venture 
eminently one to be encouraged, and for that reason we 
shall not now dwell on the defects of the choral singing 
or the absence of finish that characterised the general 
rendering of Haydn’s oratorio. There have been too few 
choral enterprises in London since the glory of Exeter 
Hall departed, and now that we possess in Queen’s Hall 
an easily accessible place where oratorio can be given 
with at least a reasonable prospect of avoiding loss, it is 
surely not the critic's duty to throw cold water upon the 
initial proceedings of the first society that tries to open up the 
new ground. The choir has some really first-rate material, 
though some of it is still undoubtedly in the rough, and in 
time we shall not be surprised to find it develop into a capital 
body of singers. A great deal, of course, depends upon 
the conductor. Mr. William Carter has, at any rate, 
plenty of experience, and, though he might with advantage 
modify his exuberance of gesture (it has been said that he 
conducts as much with his legs as with his arms), there is 
no doubt that he has the art of imbuing his forces with 
enthusiasm and esprit de corps, besides knowing how to 
obtain tolerable delicacy of light and shade. He will also 
attend more carefully to the balance of the voices, and in 
course of time, even produce a real pianissimo. Mean- 
while, we note that Mr. Carter’s own cantata, ‘‘ Placida,” 
is down for performance, in conjunction with 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” at the second concert, 
on Nov. 8. 

Dr. Richter had no reason to regret the 
extra fortnight he spent in England after the 
termination of the Birmingham Festival. His 
provincial tour ‘‘ beat the record” for orches- 
tral concert receipts; his two evening concerts 
at St. James’s Hall drew very large audiences ; 
and his final afternoon at Queen’s Hall was 
attended by the biggest crowd that has ever 
seen Richter conduct in London since he held 
the baton at the Wagner Festival at the Albert 
Hall in 1877. He wound up with a magnificent 
performance of the ‘‘ Choral” Symphony, band 
and chorus alike being on their mettle, while 
the solos were capitully sung by Miss Antoinette 
Trebelli, Madame Clara Poole, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. The famous 
conductor had a great reception, and it was 
amid an outburst of ringing cheers that he 
bade us ‘‘ au revoir” until next May. Another 
feature of the concert was Mr. Edward Lloyd's 
splendid delivery of the ‘t Schmiedelieder” 
from ‘Siegfried.’ One would-be critic did 
not like it because the English tenor’s declam- 
ation did not remind him sufficiently of 
Alvary’s. What a pity! 

Fortunate, indeed, was it that Dr. A. C, 
Mackenzie happened to be available to take 
Mr. Manns’s place at the second Crystal Palaco 
Concert. Being thoroughly familiar with the 
score of Dvorik’s symphony, ‘* From the New 
World,” he could vouchsafe the Sydenham 
folk a reading such as no ordinary substitute 
would have been likely to achieve; and, as 
a matter of fact, the rendering of this interest- 
ing work was in the highest degree satis- 
factory, alike to those who had heard it under 
Dr. Mackenzie’s direction at the Philharmonic 
last season and to amateurs who now listened 
to it for the first time. The programme under- 
went no change in any particular, but general 
regret was expressed at the absence of Mr. 
Manus, who, it seems, fell down and hurt his 
knee-cap some time back, and instead of resting 
the injured limb, went on attending to his 
duties as usual, with the result that after the 
opening concert of the season his leg had 
to be put in splints. As we write, he is said to have 
greatly improved, and is expected back at his post 
without delay. Dr. Mackenzie contrived, on the whole, 
io get excellent work out of the Crystal Palace band, both 
in the known compositions and the novelties. The latter 
included a ‘* Te Deum Laudamus” for orchestra and organ 
by Sgambati—a cleverly written and fairly effective piece, 
based chiefly upon on old canto fermo sung in the churches 
at Rome—made curious by the application of a hymn- 
title to a wholly instrumental andante. Another addition 
to the repertory was Séderman’s ‘‘ Tannhiuser” ballad for 
baritone and orchestra, a picturesque and vigorous example 
of the art of this talented Swede, who died nearly twenty 
years ago. It was spiritedly sung by his countryman, 
Herr Lundqvist, a leading baritone at the Stockholm 
opera-house, who now made a somewhat belated début 
before an English audience, and obtained a favourable 
reception, especially in the Swedish folk-songs which he 
sang later in the afternoon. M. Siloti was the pianist of 
the day, and his interpretation of Chopin’s concerto in 
E minor was in all respects an advance upon his previous 
efforts with orchestra in this country. ‘There was in it a 
measure of puetic refinement and artistic restraint for 
which we had not before given M. Siloti credit. 


The Gordon Boys’ Home, near Woking, is in urgent 
need of a new piano and some bicycles, and the Com- 
mandant earnestly appeals to the generosity of the public 
to supply these deficiencies. 

Quite a new style of fashion-book has just been issued 
by Messrs. Debenham and Freebody. It gives sketches 
and prices in such a clear manner as to enable ladies in the 
country to obtain goods without diffieulty. The illustra- 
tions to what is really a handsome booklet are far superior 
in artistic design and reproduction to those to whiclr the 
public is accustomed, and do credit to the artist, Mr. Fred 
McKenzie. 
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YALTA, IN THE CRIMEA, NEAR WHERE THE CZAR ALEXANDER III. IS NOW LYING. 
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THE CZAR’S PALACE, LIVADIA, NEAR YALTA, IN THE CRIMEA. 
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CHAPTER VII. the roads or tracks diverged, the one to the Church of Guillem, the other to the ford 
at Tayac, Noémi halted till Jean came up. 

“Tam going to see my father,’ she said. ‘I will come on to Ste. Soure when I 
have his answer—but I trust I shall bring to you your men.” 


THE NEW COMPANION. 
One of the strangest features 
of a strange time was the 


manner in which families ‘*T thank you,” answered the lad. 

were broken up and neigh- “Come, Jean,” said the girl; ‘‘ you will not think so ill of me as you have done. 
bours were at feud. The same Give me your hand.” 

individuals shifted sides and ‘«‘T cannot think ill now of one who is doing her best to relieve my father and me in 


were one day 
boozing together 
at table and the 
next meeting in 
deadly conflict. 
Discord was in 
families. In the 
house of Limeuil 
the father was 
French, the son English; and the son was English merely because he 
desired to turn his father out of the ancestral heritage and lord it in his room. 
Limeuil was stormed by the son, then retaken by the father; now sacked 
by English troops, and then sacked again by French troops, who cared nothing 








for the national causes of France or England. Prevost de la Force and 
Perducat d’Albret had castles facing each other on opposite sides of the 
Dordogne. Each desired to draw some money out of the commercial town of 
Bergerac on the plea that he was empowered to protect it from the other. 
Accordingly, one called himself French, the other English; and Perducat, 
when it suited his convenience, after having been English, became French. 
Domestic broils determined the policy of the turbulent seigneurs. If they 
coveted a bit of land, or a village, or a castle that belonged to a brother or a 
cousin of one persuasion, they went over to the opposed to supply them 
with an excuse for falling on their kinsmen. The Seigneur de Pons, because 
his marriage settlement with his wife did not allow him sufficient liberty to 
handle her means, turned French, and his wife threw open her gates to the 
Duke of Lancaster. Whereupon the seigneur fought the English, to whom 
he had formerly been devoted, retook his town, and chastised his wife. The 
man who was French to-day was English to-morrow, and French again 
the day after. Some were very weathercocks, turning with every wind, 
always with an eye to their own advantage. 

Consequently, families were much mixed up with both partics. Unless a 
seigneur was out on a raid, he would associate on terms of friendliness with 
the very men whom he would hang on the next occasion. Kinsfolk were 
in every camp. The seigneurs had allies everywhere; but their kinsfolk were 
not always their allies, were often their deadliest enemies. 

The mother of Noémi was akin to the family of Tarde. Indeed, her aunt 
was the mother of Jean and Jacques, who were, accordingly, her first cousins. 
The Tarde family were French; no one in Gageac was English. By interest, 
hy tradition, the place was true to the Lilies. 

A little way up the river, on the further side, was Domme, which was held 
by the English. Noémi passed from the English to the French town, and 
nothing was thought of it that she was as much at home with her cousins in 
Ia Roque Gageac as among her mother’s attendants at Domme. Even the 
young Tardes might have gone to the market in the Engtish town and 
have returned unmolested. 

The bullies of Guillem in like manner swaggered where they listed, 
penetrated to Gageac, when there was a dance or a drinking bout; and, so 
long as they came unarmed, were allowed admittance. 

No one could say whether there was peace or war. There was a little 
of one and a little of the other. Whenever a roysterer was weary of doing 
nothing, he gathered his men together and made a raid; whenever a 
captain wanted to pay his men, he plundered a village. Otherwise, all went 
on tolerably quietly. There was no marching across the country of great 
bodies of armed men, no protracted sieges, no battles in which whole hosts 
were engaged. jut there was incessant fear, there were small violences, 
there was no certainty of safety. There was no central power to control the 
wrong-doers, no justice to meet out to them the reward of their deeds 
When the lion and the wolf and the bear are hungry, then they raven 
for food; when glutted, they lie down and sleep. The barons and free 
captains and little seigneurs were the lions, wolves, and bears that infested 
Guyenne and Périgord. They were now on the alert and rending, then 
ensued a period of quietude. 

Little passed between Jean del’ Peyra and Noémi on the way. She was 
mounted on a fresh horse, and attended by two serving-men of the Tardes, 
us Jacques and Jean could not accompany her, having duties connected 
with the little town to discharge that day which required their presenco. 
Jean del’ Peyra was on his fagged steed, and could not keep up with the 
rest, Jean was not sanguine that the girl would prevail with her father, 
but he was grateful that she should make the attempt. 

On reaching the point at the junction of the Beune with the Vézére where 





‘<I want the seven men,’’ said Noémi. 
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acase of pressing necessity, and of saving seven families 
from worse than death.’ 

He put out his hand and pressed hers, but without 
cordiality. ‘The hand he took was that of the daughter of 
the scourge of the country. He could not forget that ; 
he touched the hand of the child of the man who had 
brought desolation into the home of the Rossignols. 

Noémi left the attendants with her horse at the foot of 
the steep ascent that led to the Church of Guillem. 

The ascent was up a slope of crumbled chalk and flints 
hardly held together by a little wiry grass, some straggling 
pinks, and bushes of box and juniper. The incline was as 
rapid as that of a Gothic house-roof. Of path there was 
none, for every man who scrambled up mounted his own 
and his fuotprints sent shale and dust over the foot- 
prints of his predecessor. The plateau through which the 
river has sawn its way is some four hundred feet at the 
highest point above the bed of the stream; in some places 
the cliffs are not only perpendicular, they overhang. 
They rise at once from the river that washes their bases 
ind undermines them, or from the alluvial flats that have 
been formed by floods. This was not the case at L’Eglise 
Guillem. The stronghold of Guillem oce upie “l a terrace in 
he abrupt scarp W here it rose out of an immense slope of 
1 much as at Ste. Soure, a little below it on 
Here, as there, the rubble slope was a 
as great asa precipice. It was not as difficult 
could not be climbed without those in 








way, 





. but it 

thold being able to roll down rocks, discharge 
weapons at such as were Be: boriously endeavouring to 
mount. Noémi reached a spring that issued from the side 
of the cliff in a dmbble, oa received in a basin, and the 


nourished a dense growth of maidenhair-fern 

It was thence that the occupants of the castle 
iking-water. Hard by was the gateway. 
challenged, gave her name, and was 


overflow 
and moss. 
derived their drit 
Het she Was 


Guillem was oddly constructed. The depth 
shelters was not great, not above 
consequently would not admit of 
chambers and halls in which many men could move about. 
space, beams had been driven into the natural 
at the back of the caves, and brought forward 
to praject some eight feet over the edge of the cliff. On 
these projecting rafters walls of timber filled in with 
stone had been erec ted, and lean-to roofs added to cover 
then, socketed into the cliff above the opening mouth of 
the cave or series of caves. This is still a method of con- 
struction in the country, with this exception—that such 
igs are not penduleus in mid-air, as were 
captains, but are now on solid floors, and 
e half of which are caves, and the other 


L glise 
of the caves or concave 


twelve to fifteen feet, 





wall of rock 


those of the free 
of rooms, ¢ 
ial excrescences. 

ins of this overhanging gory of the castle, by 


# peyt 
sluil arviilt 








l chamber could be reached, cut out in the face of 
t his wens 8 above the mouth of the natural cavern, 
( ber at the present day visible, but absolutely inac- 
cessible, since the wooden excrescence has disappeared by 
was reached. This upper « eat r was the treasury 
ro the present day not two miles up the valley of the 
Beune is a hamlet, a cluster of houses, called Groteaux, 
built in a huge cave, but with the fronts somewhat beyond 
the upper lip of the cave; and in the face of the precipice 
is precisely such a treasure-chamber, only to be 
reached by means of a ladder from the roof of the house 
yw it. 
*What—you here!” exclaimed the Great Guillem in 


girl enter the one room in which 


surprise, when he saw the 
himself about a table, on which were 


and his men, 


v ! mfrril 
- d chalices from churches, women’s jewellery, silken 
sses, even sabots plucked off the feet of peasants. The 


rhe Great Guillem was much as 


ling spoil. 


Jean del’ Peyra had 


described him —tall, gaunt, with a high head, and baldness 
m his forehead to the crown, his hair sandy and turn- 
vy grey, dense bushy red evebrows,. the palest of blue 


The 


nd a profusion of red hair about his jaws. 


iouth was large, with thin lips, and teeth wide apart and 
pvlnted, as though they had been filed sharp. Men said he 
iad a double row in his j jaw. It was the mouth of a shark. 
‘‘Come here, little cat! shouted the freebooter 
Ile re are we dogs of war dividing the plunder.” 
‘What plunder, father? Did you get all these silks 
and trinkets from Ste. Soure *” 
From Ste. Soure indeed! Not that; nothing 
thence but wine-casks and grain; and a fine matter we 


What 


ve had hauling the barrels up into our kennel. 
do you want with us, child ?” 


[he girl looked at the men; there were a dozen, 
an] her father the thirteenth. They were in rough and 
coarse clothing, each with a red cross on his left arm—a 


of St. Some of 
or blue cross when serving no 
Guillem was ostensibly in 


badge of allegiance to the Cross George. 


the companies wore a white 


pouti party, but the Great 
th per ee 1 service. and as such had been given the com- 
ndantship of ayer rhe men had been drinking, and 


with excitement, as 
lot, the lot being 


were flushed, partly with wine, partly 


the division of the + inder was mn wWle by 





a knuckl ne in a bassinet. A lawless, insolent com- 
pany. and one difficult to treat with. 
Noémi was puzzled what to do. But she was a bold, 
spirited girl, and she said: ** This is the first time I have 
en | . I claim largess 
Largesse!” laughed one of the men; “I say—the 
first tir nvor enters he pays footing 
‘Tle. ves said the girl; but with a woman it is 
other. I « largess 
‘What do you mean’ A share of the loot * 
A large shar iunswered N 1. 
I have tv st I will surrender one to you 
sail Guillem. 
Of all the spoi 
Of all for which we are raffling 
‘And the men—-the seven men vou te 
“They are not in the game. We-wait till the ransom 
comes, and that will be divided not by lot but by shares. 
Monev is so divided, not Iler father tossed over 
eome odds and ends with 1 the table was cumbered. 
I want the seven men sanl Noémi 
A roar of laughter greeted this demand] 
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A hundred livres! 

‘Tt cannot be,” said 
us all.” 

** Little one,” 
ouly divide among ourselves 
from those who are outside the band. 

‘** But I am the Captain's daughter.” 

‘** That matters not; you are not a companion.” 

‘** Father, give me a lot.” 

**T will—my lot.” 

** And grant me a request.” 

‘** Tf you draw the highest lot, 





That is a fine largesse,”’ said one. 
Guillem. ‘They belong to 


shouted one half-drunken fellow, ‘* we 
merry companions. We take 


you shall have what you 


will—save a share in the loot, and to that you can have 
no right. We have our laws and are bound to abide by 
them.” 


” 


** Let us draw, then. 

The bassinet was passed round, and each drew. There 
were fourteen knucklebones in it. Noémi put in her hand 
first and drew, then each in succession. 

‘*Hands open,” shouted Guillem, and each fist was 
thrust forward on the table and opened flat, exposing the 
bone. The knuckles were numbered up to fourteen. 

‘* Fourteen!” exclaimed Guillem, as he looked at the 
rude die in his daughter's palm. 

‘* Best of three,” said a man. 

** Again!” called the Captain, after the bones had been 
thrown into the bassinet and shaken. 

The same proceeding was gone through. 
hand was exposed on the table. 

‘** Fourteen again!” 

‘**A woman and the devil have luck }” 
the men. ‘ There is no beating that !”” 

‘Ave! but there is. If next time she draws one,” 
retorted another. ‘‘She is a woman; I. wish her well.” 

Ah! you Roger; always honour the petticoat.’ 

** Again!” thundered the Captain. 

Once more hands were plunged into the iron cap, 
withdrawn, and placed clenched on the table. 

** Reveal! ” cried Guillem, and immediately the hands 
were turned up with the knuckle-bones. 

‘Fourteen !” again he shouted, 
piece his daughter had exposed. 

‘Was ever luck like this!” stormed one man. 
I—-I never draw above five.” 

‘** Well; what is your request ?”’ asked Guillem. 

** You have sworn to grant it me,” 

‘ies; = not against rule.’ 

‘Then make me one of the Company!’ 

A pause, then a shout: ‘* The Red Cross! 
Vive the new Companion!” 

In an instant a piece of crimson silk brocade, an 
ecclesiastical vestment, was torn to shreds, and the rough 
hands of the freebooters were fastening two strips crosswise 
to Noémi's arm. 


Again each 


shouted one of 


as he held up the 
And 


The Red 


Cross! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE DEVIL'S CUPS. 

‘A new companion must justify his election,” said the 
sullen man, who had throughout shown ill disposition 
towards Noémi. 

‘The new com panion shall do so,’ 
deep colour flushed her olive skin. 
to follow me, as well as that other 
inclined to be civil as you to be insolent. 


” answered Noémi. A 
‘For age I ask you 
who was as 
lirst, 


comrad 
send 


down below and bid the two servants of the Tardes go 
on to Ste. Soure and tarry there till I go for them.” 
** You—to Ste. Soure ¥”’ said her father. 


‘*Not now. But I do not desire to have the Tardes’ men 
with me. They are not of the Company.” 


* What do you mean ?” 


‘ That I will justify my election,” said Noémi. And 
for that I take these two mates—and no others.” 

** Tt is not well that I go,” said the sulky man. ‘ But, 
if go I must, it is unwillingly.” 

‘And I go with all my heart,” said he whose name was 


Roger. 


‘ What do you intend to do, child ? ” asked her father, 


puzzled and uneasy. This is a farce. Take off the 
cross. 

‘*No, it is no farce. I will not remove the cross 
till I have shown that I am worthy to be enrolled 


your band.” 

‘** Then what will you do?” 

‘* That is my secret.” 

‘** And you demand two of the companions ?” 

* Yes; two of the companions—he named Roger, 
and 7 

*‘ Amanieu ? ” 

** Roger and Amanieu. 
pany me and serve me and do my bidding--on my 


che vauch Se.” 


ask that they may accom- 
first 


‘‘La Pucelle! Another Joan! To the English! To 
the English! Vive la Pucelle de Domme! We will pit 


her against the Pucelle de Domrémi.”’ The men shouted, 
hammered the table, and tossed the knucklebones about. 
They treated the matter as a joke. 

Amanieu, the sulky man, was very angry at being fixed 
upon to make one of a party that would incur ndicule 
aud expose him to the jeers of his fellows. 

Le Gros Guillem now interfered. ‘‘If my daughter 
has = you are to attend, and I consent, you go. Guard 
her wel 

= inieu murmured no 

ordination in a Company. 

The serving-men of the Tarde 
and then Noémi prepared to depart along with her new 
attendants. Her father asked no further questions. The 
horses were brought from a stable cut in the rocks. They 
were nimble and sure of footing. Access to the stable was 
only to be had by a drawbridge let fall over a chasin, and 
from the further side of the gap a narrow track descended 
rapidly to the bottom of the valley. 

At Noémi's request’the men had drawn on jackets that 
concealed their red crosses, and no one seeing the little 
party would have conjectured that the girl was attended 
by some of the greatest ruffians and cut-throats in the 
country. She knew the character of the men, but was not 
afraid. The fear of her father entertained by all the band 
and the discipline maintained in the Company, would 
prevent them from doing her harm. 


more. There was no insub- 


brothers were dismissed, 
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Guillem was a man a Sow weeds, but of decision in 
action. The look of his pale eyes was enough, as he sent the 
men With Nocimi, to take from them any spirit of insolence 
or rebellion had they entertained it. The "y knew without 
more words than the three uttered by Guillem, that if she 

came to harm through them, by their ees. in any way, 
he was the man to put them to death 1 xy slow and horribie 
torture. They had seen that done once ona comrade who 
had disregarded a half-expressed order. He had been 
roasted over a slow fire. 

The two men asked no questions when Noémi took the 
road to Sarlat, and along the road she did not speak with 
them. At Suarlat she bade them hold back while she went 
on alone and on foot to make an inquiry. Apparenthy 
satisfied at what she had learnt, she returned to the men, 
remounted her horse, and said, ‘* Forward !” 

She rode along the way to La Roque, a little ahead of 
the two men. ‘The day was closing in. It would be dark 
by the time they reached her home. 

Presently they came to a long and tedious ascent. The 
way had been at one time paved, but had not been repaired 
for a century. It ran up a hog’s back or hill, through 
coppice that was cut every fourteen years for the making 
of charcoal, direct to the point where was the Levil's 
Table. 

She halted, and turned to her followers; and they drew 
rein. 

‘* Listen to me,” she said. ‘‘ You do not know whither 
I am leading vou, for what purpose you follow me, or what 
is to be gained thereby. But one thing you do know, that 
you are placed under my command by Le Gros Guillem, 
and that you disobey at your peril. I will tell you where- 
fore you are following me; it 1s for your own advantage. 
You have carried away seven meu from the Del’ Peyras, 
and you have put them to ransom at a hundred livres, 
That isa large sum. It is to be divided among you into 
fourteen equal shares. But let me tell you thut if this sum 
be not found—you will get nothing. The seven men will 
be no gain to you when cast away mutilated. Jean del’ 
Peyra has been this day to Sarlat, he has been to the 
Bishop, he has been to the Jew Levi, he has been to the 
Tardes at Gageac, I cannot say where he has not been, to 
whom he has not applied- but nowhere can he raise the 
sum. It was too large. Dut that is no concern of mine, 
The money must be found, or you get nothing. I can tell 
vou where the sum is to be found, whence it can be taken, 
But understand this—no more shall be exacted than the 
hundred livres. I will not have a denier more, nora denicr 
less. You agree to this?” 

** Yes, we shall be glad of the money 
to hurt the men of Ste. Soure, and their 
pay to us.” 

‘Very well. Then we understand each other. You 
would never receive any ransom but for me. It is I who 
bring you where it shall be paid.” 

And where is that ?”’ asked Amanieu. 

**On the Devil's Table,” answered Noémi. 

The men shrank back. Their superstitious fears were 
uroused., 

‘**Do not be alarmed. We shall 
foul fiend ; but we shall squeeze one of his servants. 
us ride on and await him at the Table.” 

Then she turned towards La Roque, and in silence they 
continued to ascend the hill. 

When they had nearly reached the summit she drew up 
again, and said to the men 

‘I will explain it all. The Jew Levi comes this way. 
Ife has been gathering in money at La Roque, and my 
cousins have paid him a large sum. He has been engaged 
there all day, and he made my the ‘Tardes, 
promise to send servants with him to see him safe on 
his way back to Sarlat. They agreed to send him on his 
way as far as the Devil's Table ; and he named the time at 
which he would be ready to start. I know, if he 
started on his way us he proposed, that he will be approne h- 
ing now. From the Table onward to Sarlat he would be 
alone, but alone he could not convey all the money. What 
he purposes doing 1 cannot say. We will wait and see. 
Ile desired that he might be attended all the way to 
Sarlat, but that the Tardes would not allow. The distance 
was too great, the men were needed, they would not be 
home till too late. He was forced to accept half of what he 
had asked. Understand, no more is to be taken from the 
Jew than the ransom money. It were better that a Jew 
should lose than that seven Christian households should be 
ruined,.”’ 

The men laughed. They were easy in their minds now 
that they understood they were to play a familiar game 
only they grudged that they were to half accomplish it. If 
they caught a Jew let them squeeze and wring him out till 
not a drop of the golden syrup were left in him. 

Noémi had, however, her own ideas in the matter. She 
justified her act to her conscience as a deed of necessity. 
It was a marvel that her conscience felt any scruple in the 
matter, as in the Middle Ages none hesitated to defraud a 
Jew, none considered that a son of Israel had any right to 
have meted out to him the like justice as to a Christian. 
Before the Cathedral gates at Toulouse every Good Friday 
a Jew had to present himself to have his cars boxed by the 
Bishop, and to acknowledge in his person on behalf of his 
race its guilt in having crucified the Messiah. 

‘**Here!” said the girl, ‘‘ tie up your horses and mine 
and lie in the scrub.” 

Before them, on the left hand of the track, the 
Devil's Table; a inound of earth had anciently covered it, 
but rain had washed away the earth from the capstone 
and showed the points of those blocks which upheld it. 
The slab was a singularly uncouth stone, with its flat old 
bed underneath, the upper surface uneven and dinted with 
cup-holes. 

The routers had not been long in hiding before the voice 
of Levi was heard, and the tramp of his ass. 

‘I thank you, good fellows. It was gracious of your 
master to lend me your es: o.t, for, Heaven knows! I am 
too poor to need one. My ass is laden with leutils. You 
eat them in your fasting times, and when not fasting, eat 
I cannot touch the unclean meat, and so eat lentils 


; we do not want 
wounds are no 


not conjuie up the 
Let 


cousins, 


has 


Tose 


pig. 

all the year. All my little moneys I carried with me have 
been expended in lentils for my wife Rachel and me. Ah! 
this must last us a long time, We are so poor, and lentils 


ure so dear,”’ 
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“You will give us something to drink your health, 
Levi,” asked one of Tardes’ men. 

**Oh! certainly. Open both your hands and I will fill 
them with lentils. When Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego were in the palace of King Darius, they refused 
the meats from the King’s table that they might eat lentils. 
And they grew fat! Oh! Father Abraham, so sleek that 
their faces shone, and all the young ladies ran after them. 
Open your hands and I will give you lentils, and all the 
fur maids of La Roque will admire you.” 

The men laughed. ‘* Come, come, Jew, keep the pulse 
for yourself, and give us something more solid—money— 
aud we will drink your health.” 

‘* Money !” exclaimed Levi; ‘‘as if I had money! Oh, 
Fathers of the Covenant! poor Levi with money !—that is a 
comical idea. You are jesting with me, and I like a jest.” 

Those lying in wait listened to the altercation that 
ensued—the men murmured, then there ensued an outcry 
from the Jew and a burst of laughter from the men—they 
had raised and thrown down on the ground the sack which 
the ass was carrying. 

The Jew shouted and entreated and swore, but to no 
avail. The two serving-men ran off on their way back to 
La Roque Gageac, full of glee, rejoicing that they had 
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man. ‘‘She thinks that I have money, who have only 
a few lentils on which to feed my wife and me.” 

‘** | know what you have,” said Noémi. ‘* You have all 
the money paid you by the Tardes.” 

‘It is a lie—I have been paid no money; I have been 
given a sack of lentils instead.” 

‘* Levi—I was present when it was paid 

‘* You—you are a Tarde! and the Tardes are thieves! 

‘*T am not a Tarde.” 

‘* You are a Tarde—and these are Tardes’ servants, and 
you will cheat and rob me. I shall appeal to the Bishop!” 

“Strike a light,” said the girl. ‘* Let the man see 
who we are.” 

With a flint and steel Amanieu produced sparks, and 
presently held a wisp of dry grass blazing over his head. 

‘* Look here,” said Noémi. ‘* Do you know this?” She 
showed the red cross on her arm. ‘ Look at the shoulders 
of my mates. Do you know who they are? Do you know 
me? I am Le Gros Guillem’s daughter. Open your sack.” 

‘*Oh, pity me! Vity me!” sobbed the territied Jew. 

‘* One hundred livres—not a denier under, not a denier 
over,” answered the girl. ‘See, in the Devil's Table are 
ten saucers; put ten livres into each, and you, Amanieu, 
and you Roger, count. Jew, when the last coin is paid, 
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Sorrow 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden, 1894.) 
a good word for this volume, the work of a thoughtful 
writer, who has now and then struck a note of power in 
contemporary fiction. y impro 

to give way to any such good - natured inclination. 
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SORROW AND SONG. 
By Coulson Kernahan. (London: 
One would like to suy 


and Song. 


But it would be entirely improper 


‘Sorrow and Song” is not criticism at all. It has 


neither scholarship nor keen and exact taste behind it. 
And it is so terribly provincial. 


Has it come to this, that 
in our year of grace 1894 we must really listen to such 
remarks about Heine as the following ?— 

Is it altogether to be wondered at that a man like Heine, 
moody and sensitive to morbidness, should thenceforth have 
abandoned himself, in defiance and despair, to the promptings 


of his undisciplined nature and the gratification of his 
unhallowed desires ? 
And this— 

With his usual shrewdness (!), Heine was not slow to 


realise that indelicate allusions—if for no other reason than 
that they were by common consent avoided—afforded ready 
opportunity for cheaply acquiring the reputation of being 





“Oh, Fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Mother Sarah!"? lamented the Jew, “ ce: 


served the man such a trick, for they well knew that he 
would hardly be able to replace the sack on his ass. 

_ Afte- Levi had convinced himself that his appeals wero 
in vain, he returned to the fallen sack, and vainly endeav- 
vured to lift it upon the ass. He could raise it at one end, 
but not bear the entire weight. Ile became very angry, 
and grumbled and cursed, and prayed to Heaven for 
ussistance, 

Then, as his sole chance, he endeavoured to roll the 
sack up the sepulchral mound, and so to tilt it on to the 
Devil's Table. By that means, if he drew up his ass by 
the mouth of the burial-chamber, where treasure-seckers 
had grubbed and made a hollow, he hoped to be able to 
replace the burden on the back that was to bear it. 

‘Oh, Fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Mother Sarah!” 
lamented the Jew, ‘‘come to me in my necessity and help 
me. 

‘* We are here Bag 

ITands were laid on his shoulder. With a scream of 
fear he sprang back, and saw two male and a female figure 
before him, Dusk had set in, and he could not distinguish 
who they Were. 

** Jew!” said Noémi, ‘* we want a hundred livres.”’ 

‘‘ A hundred lentils! Let me go! Help me with my 
sack, and they are yours.” : 

** Jew!” said the girl; ‘‘do not delay us and yourself, 
We will escort you within sight of the lights of the town 
when you have paid us the hundred livres.” 

‘*Hear her, Father Abraham!” cried the unhappy 


you shall go on with the rest. You do not stir till the sum 


is paid that I require.” 


The Jew faltered, trembled, stuttered some unin- 
telligible words. 
** Levi!” said Noémi, ‘* You know how Guillem’s men 


deal with the refractory. Ho! a string here for his thumbs.” 
The ten cups were filled. 
Tol 


continued, 
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me (2 me in my necessity and help me.”’ 


an original wit; and of such opportunity ke was quite 
unscrupulous enough to avail himself. 
Or this— 

His nature was lacking in the element which gives tenacity 
of purpose. In his writings, as in his life, Heine habitually 
followed inclination rather than conscience. : 
Moreover, we are obliged to tell our readers quite 
candidly that these are not mere casual impulses of 
thought and fancy, but that there are several pages of the 
same kind of thing, the mere phrasing of which is so 
common, so unhappy, that it makes one wince. Poor 
Heine! he has been much abused, but with all his naughti- 
ttess, what has he done to be criticised as Mr. Kernahan 
criticises him? The rest of the volume. which consists of 
essays on Rossetti, Mrs. Moulton, Philip Marston. and 
Robertson of Brighton, is better than the remarks on Heine, 
for the simple reason that the writers criticised are smaller, 
and that the standard of attainment which Mr. Kernahan sets 
himself is more modest. But here again, why does not Mr. 
Kernahan set some measure to his praise and blame? Do 
we really want to be told about Mrs. Moulton that “ she is 
the writer of some lyrics which in the shuddering intensity 
of their passionate cry and protest against death are unique 
among the work of women poets” ? Let Mr. Kernahan be 
quite sure that he will never be a critic of any repute until 
he has learned to use his adjectives as they should be used, 
still less until he has acquired something like the strenuous 
hold on literature which he has now and then shown he has 
acquired over life. 
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THE 
The death of 
most stirring and exciting scenes in the literary life of 
Mr. Froude had been a combatant in at 


LATE MR. J. A. FROUDE. 


James Anthony Froude recalls some of the 


the Victorian era. 
least three great struggles : he was a figure in the Tractarian 
Movement; he was the very centre of the struggle which 
gathered around the figure of Henry VIII. ; and finally, 
scarcely any book has evoked more criticism than his 
‘Life of Thomas Carlyle.” Under these circumstances it 
is difficult to say whether Mr. Froude will live more as an 
rian than as a biographer. His historical work has a 
value which it shares to some extent with Macaulay’s. He 
has obtained a reputation for inaccuracy—the very opposite 
quality to that which, as a rule, goes to make an historian. 
Free and Stubbs, Lingard and Hallam, whatever 
heir defects, are rarely caught napping, but they are 
t stylists, and Mr. Froude is before all things a stylist. 
who read ot 
ry but has felt carried along, step by step, through 
the entrancing chapters. We may have felt certain 
Mr. Froude’s special plea on behalf of Henry VIII. 
and that his detraction of 
was nearly equally baseless; but can 
] of his 
Pilgrimage of 


hist 


mat 


n 
¢ 
fe 


one has those twelve volumes his 


and 


unsound, 
nlizabeth we 
hever forget the grim _ picturesqueness account 
of Queen Mary’s execution and of the 
Mr. Froude, by these vivid word-pictures, has 
himself upon the literature of the era. An 
Lingard lives only as a tradition, or 
he historian of a Church. Mr. Froude, 


itolerant and certainly more inaccurate, 


Grace. 
stamped 
Tian 


lives onl 


uy 


hist 
HLISt 


tely more it 


live because he was a great master of literary English. 
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From a Photo supplied by Mrs. 8. M. Haynes. 


SOUTH DEVON, THE FORMER HOME OF MR. FROUDE, 


was Waritrey, ayo Wuere He was Visitrep sy Mr. Car_yLe anp Lorp Tenyysoy. 


Then we have the ‘ Life of Curlyle”—the discussion of 
which is within the memory of everyone; the ‘ Life of 
Bunyan,” the ‘Life of Czesar,” the ‘ Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” and the ‘‘ Life of Erasmus’’—published 
some few days before his death—all books which have an 
individuality of their own, even though they show with 
sufficient emphasis certain defects of the writer. It is of 
less importance in criticising Mr. Froude’s literary career 
to name his books of travel, his ‘‘ Oceana” and ** England 
in the West Indies”; and it is still less important to name 
his works of fiction, of which several were published at 
the beginning of his career, and “The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy”’ within the last few years. 

Mr. Froude was born in, the year 18!8, at Dartington, 
Devon, and was the son of the Ven. R. H. Froude, Arch- 
deacon of Totnes. He was one of three gifted brothers, 
another being William Froude, the and 
engineer; and the third Richard Hurrell Froude, a leader 
of the Tractarian Movement, whose ‘‘ Literary Remains” 
were published after his death by Keble and Newman. 
Westminster School and at 


mathematician 


Mr. Froude was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford ; he wrote two novels in 1847, ‘* The 
Spirit’s Trials” and ‘‘ The Lieutenant’s Daughter,” «nd 
published his ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith” in 1848. Between the 
years 1856 and 1869 he published his ‘ History of 
England”; his after career has no more noteworthy 
events than his travels, his Commission to South Africa, 
his *‘ Life of Carlyle,” and his succession to Mr. E. A. 
Freeman as Regius Professor of History at Oxford. He 
married a sister of the late Mrs. Charles Kingsley. 


S. W. Maynes. 
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it quote, to show a certain striking method 

which characterised his work. He is dealing with the rise 

of Protestantism and the execution of More and Fisher 
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gone 


in a blatant land, 
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care 
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was sulleril 


t reaction. 
the historian of Henry 


Mr. Froude 


gut Mr. Froude is not alone 
VIIL., of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth; he has given the 
x biographical works. Most striking, 


world many interesting 
‘ Short Studies,” 


perhaps, of all his literary efforts are his ‘ 





in which the Essay on Job is perhaps the most brilliant. 
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BOLT HEAD AND SALCOMBE BAR, THE SCENE OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEM. 
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AN OLD CHAIR AND 


BY ANDREW 


AN OLD HOUSE. 


LANG. 
*** Who was grandfather ?’ he asked, and they told him 
how he used to be very old, and used to be wheeled about 
in a garden-chair, and they showed him the garden-chair 
one day rotting in the out-house in which it had lain since 
the old gentleman had been wheeled away yonder to the 
church, of which the spire was glittering over the park 

elms.” 

The reader knows who asked the question: it was little 
Rawdon Crawley; and the grandfather who used to be 
ld was Sir Pitt. Lately on a sentimental journey, 
uch an old chair, covered with green leather; it 
rot in an out-house, but stood in a tiny black 
window, that 
and the 
been wheeled 


its one 


arcely wider than 


m vellowing October woods on 


is chair, too, a grandfather had 


1 in the weeks before his death: this grand- 





In the 
wheeled him along his gravel-walks. 


wro ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
days they 
e person who showed ime the chair at Ashisteil told me 


sunny 


Sir Walter had given it, in the good times 
] to one of his kinsren, 
l, who was paralysed. Then the 
ut we area thrifty pe ople, and it was not 

like the chair of Sir Pitt 
will come.” Sir Walter 
and made the world forget its woes, 
fought, and the predestined enemy. 


th him, 
] 


an out-house, 

g, its use 
failed, and 
y, made its slow approaches 
Then he sent for the Ashisteil chair, 
, and from between its comfortable arms he saw 
air and of Abbotsford. Some twenty 
biding its time, in the 
wherein he wrote 


and he, too, was smitten 
] which was 
lent to him 


1 


years the chair had waited. for him 


narrow dark study, looki: » north, 
‘*Marmion.” Fam ime to him, and 
that the world coul love and praise, but the chair 
was waiting its hour. And it is 
to do its duty again, while the world, like the Tweed, rolls 
on its destined way. I d 


sahal.dan ne NEF 
ou peris.a Liencss was nrouscu 


wealth, and all 
waiting still, and ready 


» not know what vivid -senee of 
1 ly this ordinary old miece, 
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whereon a moralist might moralise by the hour, finding, 
like Jaques, ‘* much matter” in the theme. 

An old house, too, might be equally dear to the con- 
templative man. It is the house of Fairnilee, hidden by 
its woods, on the right hand of the road which runs by 
Tweed, exactly opposite the house ef Yair. Ilere the 
Fairy Queen trysted with Thomas the Rhymer. Ilere the 
philosopher who now prattles passed many an hour in his 
boyhood, ‘thinking of the times that are long enough 
agone.”’ In those years the stately house, with the coat 
of the Rutherfords over the door, had roofs at least on its 
corner turrets. But from one turret the roof has now 
fallen, and on the other, at a perilous angle, sticks a 
tattered conical roof, like the cap the head of an 
intoxicated man. The ivy has been stripped off, the stairs 
are broken down—all is ruin. Yet this house has the 
sunniest aspect of any on Tweedside, and the grass slope 
to Tweed is that down which the author of ‘* The Flowers 
of the Forest” used to roll in her happy childhood. It 


on 


A FOREST VILLAGE IN MADAGASCAR. 


house once, and there is room for a large 
merry family. Of old, about 1490, it belonged to the 
Kers—the family of Ker of Faldonside, who aimed his 
pistol at Queen Mary, when Rizzio was slain, and who 
wedded the widow of John Knox. In the year when 
Archbishop Sharp was murdered, the Lady Fairnilee was 
caught at a preaching by Claverhouse, and summoned 
In 1700 the Rutherfords bought 
the place, and set their shield on the door. The grandson 
of this Rutherford killed Scott of Raeburn, Sir Walter's 
ancestor, ina duel. The daughter of the first Rutherford, 
who married an Alison Ker, was the author of ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” at least of one version of that song, 
and was the first to detect the genius of Scott when he 
was a little child. _She was born (I borrow all the facts 
from Mr. Craig Brown’s ‘‘ History of the Forest’’) in 
1713. ‘““T see myself made up like a ball,” she wrote 
in her old age, ‘“‘ with my feet wrapt in my petticoat, on 
the declivity of the hill at Fairnilee, letting myself roll 
down to the bottom with infinite delight.”" At seventeen 
she is praised in a French eulogy of fair Scottish 
ladies, She did not marry her first love, but all her 
long ul of a man 


was a rich 


before the Privy Council. 


] Lf £2. ‘“ 
life she cherished his letters, ‘‘the « 
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superior to all kings for real worth an1 native honour.” 
This lady was a Whig, and in the Forty-five was stopped 
by a Highland guard while she had in her pocket a song 
she had written in parody of Prince Charles’s proclamation. 
It is the best song on that side of the quarrel, which did not 
attract the Muses. The Highlanders did her noharm, and, 
even had they found the treasonable song, the Prince 
Regent of half a year would only have laughed with the 
pretty traitress. She lived to call herself ‘a veteran in 
surrow’’; she, who had cried for an old tree cut down, 
lived to dim her bright eyes with every human grief save 
Yet she went on enjoying life, chronicling 
a ‘“‘hartsome” Selkirk ball, ‘‘ Lady Napier was Queen,” 
and reporting the advent of Burns to the capital of the 
Forest. ‘ He receives adulation with native dignity, and 
is the very figure of his profession, strong and coarse, but 
Burns mentions 

She had seen 


she had 


loss of honour. 


with a most enthusiastic heart of love.” 
her in a letter of 1793; she died in 1794. 
the Fifteen, , 


seen 


the Forty-five, the Terror; 





As 


Burns in his prime and Scott in his glorious youth. 
she W rote - 
I’ve seen the Fortune beguiling, 
I ‘ve tasted her favours and felt her decay ; 
Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressing, 
But now it is fled, it is fled far away. 


miling of 


ITer house is roofless, and the ancient lovers’ tree behind it 
fallen. 
walls, and the enclosure of the pleasance. 

The Flowers of the Forest 


has There remain only crumbling and fissured 


are a’ wede awa! 

The third volume of the ‘‘ Comprehensive Gazetteer 
Engl ind and Wales” London : William Mac kenzie), 
Mr. J. H. F. Brabner, F.R.G.S., is editing, has 
just reached us. As an instance of how this work is 
brought up to date, it may be mentioned that the opening 
of the Leeds Medical School by the Duke of York, which 
only took place two or three weeks ago, is duly noticed. 
In the article on Hawarden, a village made famous by the 
residence there of Mr. Gladstone, it is stated that the 
inhabitants used to be stigmatised ‘‘ Harden Jews” because 
of a legend that they destroyed an image of the Virgin 
Mary eight hundred years ago. 


of 


which 
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THE FEAST OF THE SHEFFIELD CUTLERS. 
The Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, at which Lord Rosebery will 
be the chief guest on Thursday, Oct. 25, is one of the most 
historic and entertaining in England. 
The white cloth has been laid annually 
on the banqueting-table, humble or 
prodigal, for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years; and the first guests, 
descendants of the brawny apron- 
men, the cutler-smiths who hunted 
the antlered deer in Sheffield Park, 
have been succeeded by many dis- 
tinguished diners-out — by ambas- 
sadors, statesmen, and _potentates. 
Thomas Matthews, whose house was 
on the old Fleet Bridge in London, earned his bread 
laboriously by making fine knives. At that time 

it was in Elizabeth’s reign—he had no idea that Sheffield 
as well as London would become the home of a wor- 





Arms or THE SHEFFIELD 
CuTLers’ COMPANY 


shipful Company of Cutlers as fastidious in the use’ 


of the knife and fork as in the make of them. The 
evolution of the Cutlers’ Feast has been as remarkable 
as the evolution of the knife itself. The ancient whittle, 
or common cutting instrument, about which the poet 
Chaucer wrote, was followed by the mottoed knife, which 
never bore the Russian proverb ‘* Women have long hair 
and no brains,” but rather told of the beauty of maiden 
and ber constancy. Then, springing from invention and 
skill, came knives of all sorts, for use and ornament: and 
now in most hands one finds the many-bladed moderna 
knife, with haft of horn, ivory, pearl, or tortoise-shell of 
exquisite workmanship. 

The old Cutlers’ dinner in the tavern in Fargate, where 
the smell of cooking mingled with the film of smoke, has 
developed in like manner into a stately feast. The Cutlers’ 
Company of Ifallamshire was established in 1624, for ‘‘ the 
good order and government of the makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, and scissors,” and it has done much to 
encourage honest trading; but, after all, it is most con- 
spicuous for its hospitality. As far back as 1677 Sir John 
Reresby was a guest at the feast, and left it on record that 
he was received in the street by the Master Cutler and 
his assistants amid the crash of music, the shouts of 
the rabble, and the ringing of bells, and that he was 
entertained with a very good dinner and great plenty 
of wine. The jovial knight was so delighted with 
the liberality of the Cutlers that he went to Sheffield 
again three years later in his coach, with a cavalcade 
of thirty horse. Ile was received more with 
music and hautboys, himself and his retinue treated with 
wine at a tavern, and with an extraordinarily good dinner, 
‘‘at the charge,” added Sir John, with Yorkshire shrewd- 
ness, ‘‘ of the Corporation of Cutlers.”” In 1771 the feast 
was observed as a great holiday. It lasted three days, and 
there were a few aching heads at the end of it. Not 
only did the Cutlers eat, drink, and be merry; but 
the outsiders also indulged in festivity. Booths for the 
fruit and spices were erected near the old 
Cutlers’ Hall, and business was suspended in the town. 
The feast was attended by the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and others of the nobility, and was very 
sumptuous in character, a striking contrast to the Cutlers’ 
dinner of twenty-two years previously. when the entire 
feast cost only two guineas, and ec nsisted of such old 
English fare as roast beef, fowls, pies and puddings, ale 
and punch. 

Gradually but surely social customs changed. The 
noonday dinner, the wine at the tavern, the country 
dance in the evening fell into desuetude. Early in this 
century the feast was held in the afternoon, and ‘ con- 
sisted of the most delicate dishes which the art of an 
experienced confectioner is accustomed to supply.” Toasts, 
songs, and sentiments came into fashion; and remem- 
bering that only a few days ago London was in a flutter 
at the supposed friction with France, it is interesting to 
read that one of the toasts was drunk to “‘ Field-Marshal 
Wellington and his braye army—may he and his allies 
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sale of 
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sculptor, reference is made to the songs at the feast, 
Nicholas Jackson, the file - maker, and Billie Battie, 
another local worthy, dividing the honours of applause 
that rewarded their Tocal ditties. 

The company of knife-makers abandoned the Cutlers’ 
Inn in 1726 to occupy their own hall, opposite the parish 
church, and were already noted for some pomp, having in 
their service a beadle clad in sumptuous raiment—a 
retainer proud indeed of his silver badge and laced hat. 
The existing Cutlers’ Hall was built in 1832. Since then 
it has been extended, its most notable addition being the 
large banqueting-room, a fine hall in the Italian style. 
The building is adorned with sculpture and paintings ; and 
also bears the quaint arms of the company with the motto, 
** Pour y parvenir a bonne foi,’ lingo over which many a 
working cutler has scratched his head in perplexity, thoug’. 
it is simply a rendering of the old English axiom: ‘'l'o 
succeed in business, take care to keep up your credit.”’ 
The Cutlers’ Feast, since it was set out in this banqueting 
hall, has almost rivalled the Mansion House banquet in 
fare and in the loveliness of its appointments. ‘he 
** Banquet of the North,” as it is styled, has also gained 
much political importance. There has been a pleasant 
fiction for years that the feast has nothing whatever 
to do with politics; but before the days of the rail- 


way and the telegraph, statesmen spoke at it, and 
generally revealed to which party they belonged. 


Mr. Gladstone has never attended the feast; but it has 
become a sort of unwritten law that the Master Cutler's 
table should be graced by a Cabinet Minister, and since 
the days of John Arthur Roebuck—the tiny man in 
evening dress—who spoke there with rugged independ- 
ence and satire as polished as crucible steel, the Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Tory, have invariably sent 
someone to disclose, nystify, or extenuate their policy. 
Mr. ©. H. Bingham, the new Master Cutler, isa member 
of the firm of Messrs, Walker and Hall, electro-plate manu- 
facturers. Heis a shrewd business man, and a courteous 
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Tue Master Curter (Mr. C. H. Bixonam). 


gentleman, and he has done much good work in the city of 
skilful toil in which his life has been spent. Fortuna, with 
regard to the Cutlers’ Feast, has smiled upon him. He has 
secured the Prime Minister as his chief guest, and Lord 
Rosebery will, no doubt, make an important speech, for 
Mr. Chamberlain, the storm petrel of the autumn cam- 
paign, has been busy, and the owner of Ladas has much to 
answer and refute. The banqueting hall on the Cutlers’ 
Feast night always makes a brilliant picture. The pris- 
matic light from the great glass chandeliers falls upon 
four hundred guests in quiet garb or uniform that tells of 
military service or the splendour of foreign Courts. There 
is in the gallery a group of fair faces and the shimmer and 
Jrou-frou of rich attire. It is not now customary to call 
upon any guest for a song. 
A band makes music, and the 
voices of accomplished vocal- 
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CUTLERS’ HALL, SHEFFIELD. 
subdue tle tyrant of the age!” A toast-list of 1822, when 
the grim struggle at Hougomont had resulted in Napoleon’s 
overthrow, contained the toast: ‘* The Duke of Wellington 
and the heroes of Waterloo”’’; and succeeding it were the 
sentiments: ‘*‘ The land we live in—may it afford plenty 
and the people be grateful’; and the convivial wish: 
‘*May we never want a friend to cheer us, nor a bottle to 
cheer him.” In Holland's ‘‘ Memorials of Chantrey,” the 





ists echo through the hall. 
On Thursday the sweet sounds 
will be the prelude to re- 
sponsible oratory; and there 
will be a flutter of expect- 
ation, as well as cheering, 
when the toast-inaster, stand- 
ing behind Mr. Binghatm’s 
chair, says in ringing tones: 
‘*My lords and gentlemen, 
please charge your glasses. 
Pray silence for the 
toast of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers !” re 


At a meeting on 
Oct. 18 at the Mansion 
House, London, of the 
Library Association of the 


United Kingdom, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British 
Museum Library, presided ; 
and Mr. Charles Welch, 
librarian to the City Cor- 
poration at Guildhall, read 
a paper on the organisation 


of free public reference and 
lending libraries all over 
London. It was stated that, 


of the fifty-four parishes or 
divisions of the metropolitan 
county, twenty-seven have 
established free libraries, while the others have held 
aloof from the movement. In some large parishes it 
seems desirable that adjacent parishes should combine 
for the joint establishment of a free library on the 
border, where it may be that there is the largest 
population. This] is the case at Finsbury Park, near 
the meeting-lines of North Islington, Stoke Newington, 
and South Hornsey. 
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A HERO OF THE RECENT FOREST FIRES. 
A man who risks his own life to save only one person from 
an agonising death is justly regarded as a hero. But 
Engine-driver Barry, of the Eastern Minnesota Railway, 
saved five hundred lives by his great courage and presence 
of mind. 

ile w 
running a 
freight train 
on the fatally 
eventful day 
when Hick- 
ley w 
burnt to the 
¢cround, The 
surrounding 
forests were 
in flames 
when he 
arrived at the 
station, and 
from all 
directions 
people were 
running to 
escape from 
the swiftly 
advancing 


as 


as 





wall of fire. Photo by H. Sheppard, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
A fast ex- Epwarp Barry, Exorve-Driver. 
press pas- 


senger train was due. On its approach he notified to the 
engineer that it was impossible to proceed any further, as 
fires were raging eastward. Barry coupled on his engine to 
the endof the passenger train and brought it back to Hickley 
Station, now filled with refugees anxiously seeking a 
means of escape from the burning town. Asit was evident 
that there was not sufficient room in the train for all, three 
large box cars were coupled on, and into these men, women, 
and children eagerly crowded. As Barry waited on his 
engine, he saw more people running towards the station. 
3efore they could reach it the fire circled round them, and 
they were lost to sight in the cruel flames. Mean- 
while the heat was growing so intense that fears were 
entertained that the cars might be set on fire. So he 
pulled across the span bridge over Grindston River. 
Once there, and in comparative safety, he stopped 
and took more people up. Then he saw that the ties under 
the rails were on fire, and also that two bridges in front 
were burning. He glanced back at the town whence they 
had just escaped—it was a huge mass of flames! A 
hurricane was blowing and at that moment he nearly 
relinquished all hope of saving the train. He started 
again, but after going a mile he saw men and women on 
horseback galloping towards the line. Again he stopped. 
By this time the train was surrounded by flames, the heat 
and dense smoke were blinding. [Directly these last arrivals 
had entered the already overcrowded train he started once 
more and raced at full speed with his precious human 
freight between the walls of fire. He ran as “fast as 
wheels could turn” for eight miles, knowing that the only 
hopes of escape lay in crossing the fast consuming bridges 
before they gave way, and in heading the flames. During 
this time of terrible anxiety his presence of mind did not 
desert him for a moment. Brave, resolute, and calm, he 
kept to his post. ‘The woodwork of his engine took fire, 
and also his clothes. He threw water over the latter, and 
tied a wet towel round his head. At Sanstone he was 
forced to draw up and put out the fire, which had taken 
good hold of the engine. Then he started to race the 
flames once more and save five hundred lives. He soon 
reached Kettle River Bridge. Jt was on fire and burning 
vigorously. Its length was 700 ft. Barry realised 
that the only chance of escape was in attempting 
to cross it. He knew that if the bridge held out all would 
be saved; if not, the whole train would be precipitated 
into the river 140 ft. below. ‘To remain where he was 
meant certain death to everyone. There was no time for 
hesitation; the terrible risk had to be faced. He put on 
full speed, and reached the other side in safety. Vive 
minutes after, the bridge gave way. But he had not yet 
emerged from the burning forest. This is a well-timbered 
district, and so great was the force of the hurricane that 
the burning trees were uprooted. At last he succeeded in 
‘* heading the flames.” ‘Then he drew up for a few minutes 
at Patridge Station, to take in coals and water, and also to 
give the passengers water, many of whom were suffering 
intensely from heat and smoke. As soon as all had 
quenched their thirst he started for West Superior. On 
arriving there he could not see. J’or three hours continuous 
efforts were made to restore his sight. These efforts were, 
fortunately, successful. It is pleasant to record that Barry 
has sustained no lasting injury from his terrible experience, 
and has now resumed his duties on the railway. 


ONE JEALOUS OF A ROSE. 


Ah, my rose-rival, beautiful in May! 
I grant that I was withered then, and you, 
Who mocked me with your beauty for a day— 
So, you are withered too? 


You blew the poignant sweetness of your breath 
Into my face—you stabbed me with that thorn ; 

Ah, me! you made me heart-sick unto death. 
Now, who is most forlorn ? 


You quite forgot the passion of the sun, 

The singing of the young wind of the West, 
And many a tree-born lover, for the one 

Who wore you on his breast. 
And now you are so old . Did he not bring 

You, once in Enna, from some dew-dim dell, 
To Proserpine (to soothe her lord, the King), 


Beside the gate of Hell? SARAH PLATT, 
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Surgeon-General Sir J. Fayrer. Mr. W. Hickman. Dr. John Lowe. Mr. J. E. Erichs@@®. Sir James Paget. Dr. James Reid. Sir W. Broadbent. Sir Joseph Lister. 
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ART NOTES. 

of Portrait Painters which this year finds 
shelter in the New Gallery has done wisely in shifting the 
of its exhibitions. In July the is suffering 
season, and unable to appreciate 
value. The present collection 

intentions and efforts of the 
can searcely be regarded as up to the 
Whilst se rving to show that 


The 


Society 
time 
from the surfeit of the 
anything at its correct 
notwithstanding the 


hiunging committee 
standard of previous years. 


public 


good 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
the male celebrities Mr. Gosse has 
treatment at the hands of Mr. J. 
“argent than Mr. Walter Besant at those of Mr. A. EF. 
Emshe, the latter being subjected to the superfluous 
mischance of having his picture hung so as to force a 
comparison with M. Cormen’s literally ‘t speaking” like- 
Maitre Allard—the ornament of the French Bar. 
Mr. Sandys’ work in crayon, though at times ‘* worried,” 
is always complete and in excellent taste, as the por- 
traits of Lord Wolseley, Dr. Westcott, and others testify. 


remark. Among 
met with better 


ness of 





“A WINTER SUNSET.”’ 
¢ Society’s Exhibition. 


iiture is held in high favour among artists of 
3, it proves that, so far as the English school is 

“4 is little or no agreement a o how flesh 

painted. Every sort of ideal is to be found 

who practise the art, and the result is that 

from ivory to brown paper, to enter 

manufacture of men’s and faces. 

ich artists have more definite ideas of how 

their aims, and from such works as Mrs. 

Clarke, by Carolus Duran, the nameless 

a. Léon Comerre; as well as from LDastien 

ulame Lebégue, and M. Gaudara’s Princesse de 

is much to be learnt, and in them all much 

Next to the French, the Scotch artists 

1 to have appreciated more definitely the conditions 

r which portraiture should be pursued. Mr. John 

avery ‘s Duchesse de Frias and Mrs. Fitzroy Bell are at 

one end of the file, and Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s portraits of 

his father and Miss Anstruther Thomson are at the other, 

but dpe artists show an equal appreciation of the problems 

they set themselves to solve. Between these two extremes 

thi e are the works of Mr. J. Guthrie and Mr. Mouat 
Low ul in. 

The most ambitious picture in the whole collection is, 
without doubt, Professor Herkomer’s portrait of Miss 
Lind, in which he has endeavoured to convey the 
and vivacity of the ‘‘ serpentine’ dance, with which 
associated. The picture in itself i 
colour and a rendering of 
electric-light rainbow 
The lines of the 
and the colour, though 
Besnard’s ‘Study 


, there 


seems 


women’s 


etty 
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poe try 
that lady's 
more 
float: ing draperies over 
pre s for some unaccountable 
grace | 
outdone by M. 


hame is 
tl lana x heme of 
which an 


reason. 


1 
scarcely 


gauz = cee are not 
leverly modulated, is 
in Orange and Blue,” which occupies the chief place in 
the North Room. Both artists seem to have altogether 
discarded the human element from their portraits as a 
i of subsidiary importance; but happily this_ view 
not widely held even by those to whom impressionism 
the result of elaborate study and painstaking. For 
10thing can be more harmoniously suggestive of 
inine grace than Mr. Whistler's portrait of Mrs. 
ird Sickert, whilst at the same time conveying a vivid 
ss. In another way, Mr. Ernst Oppler’s ‘* Sphinx,”’ 
ed in almost i impene trable di gg > 88, is an instance of 
e beauty of line form can be preserved amon 
_ surroundings and Prince Troubetzs koi's s 
» Rule portr: uit of Mr. Gladstone, notwiths oe 
bvious shortcon nings, is an excellent rendering of : 
1 man’s face on whom the stress of work and ieee 
cently very great. Here again, however. there 
s for comparison with Professor von Lenbach’s 
the Field-Marshal Von Moltke, who was 
;ladstone’s contemporary ; and it is interesting 
in which the skin surface in each has been 
Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Mr. Smith Barry, 
impression of igorous and deéter- 
ndly man; and . Orchardson’s Boy 
nk and boyish. Among the host of 
our attention, Mr. J. J. Shannon's 
ntly ‘first: and with Mr. 
: and the Hon. J. ( ollie rs 
attract the most 


interesting 


tter 


mple, r 


and 


i! ible 


claim 
stands emin¢ 
Mrs. S. E. H. 
ittinson will probably 
mth Room there are some 
which should not be passed without 


—BY CHARLES MOSS. 


Mr. Herman a and Mr. Ellis Roberts have alike 

ittempted to reproduce the pose and tones of Reynolds 
pier Geinshabontl in their full-length portraits of Mrs. 
Wansborough and Lady Londonderry; but their wishes 
have somewhat outstripped their powers, and the results 
are hard in outline and only feebly forcible in colour. 
Other artists, however, with ambitious aims, have 
come nearer to their realisation. and of this there are 
sufficient signs in the present exhibition to show that in 
this country portrait-painting is a living art. 


less 


k. Watts’s ‘* Don Quixote’ 
will contain a portrait of Cervantes, which will probably 
excite considerable controversy, unless it should be 
admitted that Mr. Watts has placed the matter above 
dispute. Up to the present time the only portrait of 
Cervantes accepted by Spanish as well as English trans- 
lators of his immortal work is that which originally 
appeared in Lord Carteret’s edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
published (in Spanish) in 1738, by Jacob Tonson, in 


The new edition of Mr. II 
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starting-point, together with the ‘ingenious’ portrait of 
the ‘* ingenioso hidalgo. ” Mr. Watts shows how little 
value is to be attached to this work, and in its 
place substitutes the head of a young man_ taken 
from a large picture at Seville by Vacheco, Velasquez’s 
father-in-law. The picture is one of six illustrating. tho 
good deeds of the Redemptorist Fathers, among which is to 
be reckoned the rese uing of Cervantes from the hands cf 
the Barbary and Algerine pirates by whom he had been 
taken prisoner. In this particular picture one figure, that 
of a young man seated at the end of the ship and helping 
to push her off the shore, is brought into special promin- 
ence; and, after a careful sifting of the facts, Mr. Watts 
concludes that there is reasonable ground for supposing 
that this may be an authentic likeness of Cervantes soon 
after his return to Spain, 


The report of the official Reichsanzeiger of the results of 
the excavations at Hissarlik during the present year goes 
far to sustain the claims put forw: wd by the late Dir. Schlie- 
mann in favour of this being the site of the original Troy. 
The work has now reached the sixth layer of buildings, at 
least seven cities being supposed to have been erected on 
the same spot. The remains now discovered are in a 
better state of preservation than those in the upper layers ; 
but so far nothing has been discovered which assigns 
to the city belonging to this period any but a Greek 
origin. Old pottery, numerous articles of household use, 
and one finely sculptured fountain have been unearthed ; 
but these, as well as the tombs among which they are 
interspersed, point clearly to the earlier stages of Greek 
art, and reveal nothing of the aboriginal Trojan art, of 
which archeologists are every year becoming more and 
more sceptical. 
unxious to bring the forgotten 


notice as he is to help 
‘The restoration of the 


Pope Leo XIII. is as : 
art treasures of the Vatican to 
historians by its literary records. 
“ Borgia” rooms in the Papal palace should bring to 
light many hitherto unknown chefs-d’euvre. Altogether 
there are six rooms, dedicated to various patrons. The 
lunettes in the Pontiff’s room are said to have been 
originally painted by Giotto; but of these nothing 
remains; and the work on the walls was executed by 
Giovanni d’'Udine and Piermo del Vaga, under the 
pontificate of Leo X. The large chimneypiece in one of 
these attributed to Simone Mosca from designs 
by Sansovino. In the three adjoining rooms, respectively 
dedicated to the Madonna, the Saints, and the Liberal 
Arts, the ceilings were painted by Pinturicchio and Bonfilio. 
In most instances it has been found that the paintings have 
been covered with whitewash, which it has been necessary to 
remove with the greatest care, as, from long neglect, the 
stucco in many places is in a very precarious condition. In 
some places it was found that no less than seven coatings 
of whitewash had to be removed, affording a curious record 
of the various restorations or cleanings which this part of 
the Vatican has undergone. When the present work has 
been completed, under the superintendence of Count 
Vespignani, it is the Pope’s intention to establish in the 
rooms a museum of works of Christian art belonging to the 
Renaissance period. 


rooms is 


STEAM-SHIP “ VIENNA.” 


The Great Eastern Railway Company has added another 
steamer to what has become an important fleet. ‘The 
Vienna, which has just had a successful trial trip, is a sister 
ship to the Berlin und Amsterdam, which travellers between 
Harwich and the Hook of Holland have appreciated so 
much this year. The new steamer has cost £70,000, and is 
a twin-screw of 1745 gross tonnage, with an indicated 
engine-power of 5000-horse. She is divided into eight 
water-tight compartments; she carries eight boats, six of 
which are life-boats. Accommodation for two hundred 
first-class passengers is provided, and electric light adds to 
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THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
portrait. which Thomas King 
invenit et delineavit. was engraved by George Vertue, and 
was presumably ‘‘ invented” from the description which 
Cervantes gives of himself in the introduction to the second 
part of the Don’s adventures. Lord Carteret’s edition was 
the first which could in any sense be regarded as one worthy 
of Cervantes’ rank as an author, and subsequent Spanish 
editors and commentators were willing to adopt it as a 


* 
so-called 


London. This 


COMPANY’S NEW STEAM-SHIP 


“VIENNA.” 
the convenience of the cabins, which are most comfortably 
furnished. On the trial trip, which took place on on 20, 
a speed of 183 knots an hour was attained by the Vienna, 
and the distinguished company on aan had every reason 
to compliment the enterprising Great Eastern Railway 
Company on their latest acquisition. The growing popu- 
larity of the Hook of Holland route will certainly be 
increased by the Vienna. . 
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LAMBETIL PALACE. 
BY E. F. BENSON. ‘aa em = ; . 


Tew parts of London, perhaps, are more densely populated 
than the district lying on the Surrey side of the Thames 
between Vauxhall and Westminster Bridge; and when we 
revl that in the time of Queen Elizabeth a license was 
granted to Dr. Andrew Perne, Dean of Ely, for the killing 
of ‘* busturds, wyld swans, barnacles, all manner of sea- 
fowls and fen-fowls, teals, coots. ducks, and all manner of 
deare, red, fallow, and roo,” in this neighbourhood, it seems 
hardly conceivable that he brought home very heavy bags. 
Or, again, when we learn that once a year a salmon from 
Lambeth water was supplied to the monks of Rochester, 
our natural conclusion is that on one day of the year, at 
any rate, the monks had no fish for dinner. 

But though the salmon and the seafowl, the coots and 
the red deer are no longer sought and found in the waters 
and gardens of Lambeth, there still remains some of that 3 2 Aa 8 Tk 
old house which stood amid its ‘*‘ pleasant orchards,” and ' ar aw ; = rai ‘ == iN FPN 
saw the hunting parties set forth, to return home laden i - 
with their ‘‘red-deare, fallow and roo.” But though 
Lambeth House, as it used to be called, has not dis- 
appeared hke its environment, yet as one sees it now, 
in piles of red and grey towers, it bears on its face a long 




















record of change. 

Roughly speaking, all the older part of the house lies 
fronting the river. The two brick towers forming the great 
gate were built by Cardinal Morton, who occupied the see 
from 1486-1501; the Library was rebuilt after the 
Rebellion by Archbishop Juxon ; the Water Tower, usually Richi eas abdataniinlaniasie’: << oeceis «ska eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eae a 0, Se 








LAMBETIT PALACE FROM THE RIVER. 





gallery. The shafts of these bays are of Turbeck marble, each shaft 
consisting of one stone. ‘The east window has five lancets, and corrésponds 
to the west window, which, however, was blocked up when the Water Tower 
was added. Cardinal Morton was the first to put stained glass in these windows, 
at the end of the fifteenth century; but when a century and a half later 
Laud was appointed to the see, he found, as he says, that the windows were 
‘*shameful to look on, all diversely patched, like a poor beggar's coat.” Ile 
could not, he said, ‘‘ resort unto the chapel to worship God with any comfort ” 
while it ‘‘lay so nastily,” and he set to work to restore it; but, wise man as 
he was, he used all the old glass in his restoration, only putting in new 
pieces where the old was missing. But this restoration was made by the 
Puritans into an indictment against him. He was charged with introducing a 
crucifix into the east window, whereas in reality he had only restored the 
Crucifixion scene, and all the windows were destroyed. The present windows, 
however, keep to the same general arrangement as those which Cardinal 
Morton put up and Laud restored, and which is known to us, by a curious 
irony of fate, from the description given of them by Prynne, Laud’s bitterest 
enemy and accuser. To Laud also we owe the wooden screen separating the 
chapel from the antechapel, which, though it is certainly not very harmonious 
with the pure simple architecture of the fabric, is still a fine piece of work. 

After Laud’s execution Lambeth was seized by the Puritans, and actually 
sold. The Great Hall had been demolished, and the chapel turned into a 
dancing-room, as we are told in the Chronicles, though it seems reasonable to 
suppose that this is a mistake for ‘‘dining-roém,” since it is hardly credib e 
that Puritans would have permitted the other. A memorial of this time still 
exists in the chapel, which can hardly escape the notice of the most casual visitor. 
In the centre of the chapel-floor is a stone with the following inscripti-n 





CORPUS 
MATTILEI 
ARCHIEPISCOPI 
TANDEM HI’ QVIESCIT. 
In the chapel at that time stood the tomb of Matthew Parker, a former 
Archbishop, ‘‘ which checked them’’— so says Dent—‘‘ in their mirth.” The 








ANT&CHAPEL, WITH LAUD'S SCREEN, LAMBETH PALACE. 





but inaccurately called the Lollards’ Tower, belongs to | 
various dates from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; 
and the chapel, which lies just behind it, is not later than 
the middle of the thirteenth. 

Ilow it was that Lambeth came to be the official 
residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury, situated as it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
imnliagewassedl 


is in the diocese of Rochester, is an interesting story. In 
the twelfth century Canterbury itself was the centre of a 
continual struggle between the Papal and the English 
Churches. The monks were for ever in conflict with the 
Archbishops, and, to rid himself of their constant inter- 
ference, Archbishop Baldwin, in 1185, resolved to create a 
new centre, found a Chapter of Monks, who should be 
independent of the Regulars at Canterbury, and build a 


house for himself in their midst. Eventually the idea of =. ae if y =) d wt ‘a ie 
a new chapter had to be abandoned, but Lambeth became, ia UNG Sy ie =p) Shu HVA re ae 
us (e. * j uh Aya t 


and has continued for nearly seven hundred years, the 
residence of the Archbishops. 

The oldest part of the house at present standing is the 
north corner fronting the river, and consists of the Water 





walt 


‘Tower, which has been much added to later, and the 
vhapel. The chapel is built on a crypt, and is of the finest 
Karly English work. As has been often noticed, it most 
closely resembles the Temple Church, which dates from 
1240, and we may say without hesitation that it was built 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and most 
authorities agree, under the Archiepiscopate of Boniface 
of Savoy. The crypt is certainly earlier, and belongs 
probably to the preceding century. 

On each side of the chapel there are four bays divided 





into triple lancets. The easternmost of these on the north 
and south do not contain glass, but serve respectively as a 











vestry and organ chamber, and as what is known as the 
invalids’ gallery,” which opens out of the picture THE CRYPT, LAMBETH PALACE. 
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Puritans dug up the body, sold the coffin, and scattered tho 
bones on a dunghill. Twelve years later Archbishop San- 
croft obtained an order from the House of Lords that the 
bones should be collected and buried again in the chapel, 
and over the second grave he cut the inscription we havo 
noticed. 

Many historical scenes have tuken place on this spot. 
Ifere it was that John Wickliffe was charged with holding 
and teaching the heretical doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
trial was proceeding, before Archbishop 
Sudbury and other bishops, a number of Lollards burst 
pel and refused to let the trial go on. It 

the crypt also that Anne Boleyn was brought 
Cranmer, and, with the lives of others as well as 
her own dependent on her, confessed that she had been 
betrothed to Lord Percy before she married Henry. Here 
it was that Cranmer pronounced the sentence that her 
marriage with the King was invalid, though he must have 
known as well as Anne Boleyn herself that no such 
betrothal had taken place. Yet in spite of the unjust and 
cruel sentence he himself had passed, Cranmer writes to 
I ; ved her not a little for the love which I 
ear towards God and His gospel. I was 
f all creatures living.” Later, Eliza- 
beth in her visits to Lambeth entered by the very gate and 
steps down which her mother was taken back after her 
trial to the Tower to be executed. 

The Water Tower, wrongly 
Tower, is built on the west 
the road. The used to 


Even as the 


chapel 


the King: ** 
judged her to 
most ste to he of 


Lollards’ 


facing 


called the 
of the chapel 
come up to the 


Thames very 


» OF THE WATER TOWER, LAMBETH PALACE. 


this tower, and at the base of it used to be 

Archbishop's barge. The tower as it at present 
stands te - different dates, but the of it, a narrow 
turret leading up to what is known as 


the Lollards’ 


fo yt of 
moored t 
core 


prison, is as early as the 








TOWER (LOLLARDS’ TOWER) AND CHAPEL, 


LAMBETH PALACE, 


THE WATER 


Again, in later times, 
sentenced to be 


Arch- 


from the prison at Lambeth. 
the son of the Earl of Surrey was 
kept at Lambeth Palace, under the 
Parker, while the Duke of Norfolk, con- 
the same conspiracy in favour of Mary 
was sent to the Tower and beheaded. 
carried to ‘* Lambeth 
IIouse and other prisons appointed.” It was from 
here that Dr. Guy Carleton, who after the Restoration 
was made Bishop of Bristol, managed to escape by letting 
himself down with a rope to a boat that was waiting at tlie 
foot of the Water Tower. The rope was of insufficient 
length, and he had to drop, whereby he broke his leg, but 
managed to escape to France. After Naseby, in 1645, the 
prison was fearfully overcrowded, and a terrible fever broke 
out among the prisoners. On the death register at Lambeth 
Church isa list of those who died ‘‘ prisoners in Cant-House.”’ 
But most touching record of all are the names carved on the 
oak panelling of the prison. Sometimes the name of the 
prisoner alone appears, sometimes the name of Christ, with a 
short piteous supplication. In that ill-ventilated, densely 
crowded area one can almost imagine that those who were 
carried off quic kly by the fever were deemed more fortunate 
than the survivors. 


custody of 
bishop 
cerned in 
Queen of Scots, 
So, too, in 1643, 


men were 


To be continued 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
A lively corre mponenee has been going on in the Times 
on Anglican orders. ‘ardinal Vaughan’s positions ure 
disputed by various authorities. In particular, it is main- 
— th it the Greek Church does not disown the validity 

Anglican orders. 

The late Earl Grey was, it appears, a very decided Church- 
when a very large number of Liberal 
candidates were pledged to Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, Earl Grey drew up 
the Church to be signed by leading men 
Disestablishment as a calamity quite 
politics. It produced, according to Mr. Granville Dickson, 
a very remarkable effect. Mr. Gladstone threw the 
subject of Disestablishment to a position in the rear, and 
no further steps were taken. Lord Grey was deeply 


man. In 1885 


who regarded 
irrespective of 


an address in support of 











chapel crypt. Several traditions have 
round this tower, which 
we are ly forced to discredit. 
It is said that in the room at the base 
of it, leading into the antechap« 1, took 
place the whipping and punishment of 
heretics, and that the post in the 
centre was the whipping-post. Un- 
it is quite certain that the 
which is the fons et 
rigo of the tradition, is only a prop 
to make the large roofspan less 
and was put up not earlier 
Similarly 


grown up 
oa: 
unWliuing 








fortunately, 
whipping-post, 











insecure, 
than the eighteenth century. 
there is a room at the top of the tower, 
Lollards’ prison. That 
the heavy iron rings 


known as the 
prison 
round the walls and the 
testify, but there is no particle of 
evidence for supposing that Lollards 
were ever confined But, strange 


1t Was a 


massive door 


there. 
though it may seem to us now, clergy 
and clerks, ision of the 
Magna ( arte were ecclesi- 
astical courts, were confined in prisons 
to | This 
in bishops’ houses was also 


ho by a prov 


tried 


attached ishops’ palaces. 
custody 
a means of prot ction to the clergy 
from the civil courts. We read 
instance, of a married chaplain I 


summoned before Archbishop Arundel 


nae, 


ie i 
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PRISON IN THE WATER TOWER, LAMBETH PALACE, 


gratified by the success of his first efforts in Church defence, 
and his interest never flagged till the end. When the 
Disestablishment Bill was introduced, he was by no means 
satisfied with the Opposition policy, and urged that the 
Bill should have been resisted more on the question of 
principle than of injustice in detail. 

One of the most important of recent declarations on 
Disestablishment has been made by Mr. Ch: , aap He 
will support Disestablishment in Wales, but will claim 
that the terms of that Disestublishment shall not be less 
favourable or less generous than those which were granted 
to the Church of Ireland. 

The Rey. F. J. Chavasse, a well-known Evangelical, is 
to act as deputy for the Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford during the present term. 

Two sons of Mr. Llewelyn Davies have been elected 
Fellows of Trinity College. Cambridge. They went out in 
Classics, and subsequently took up Moral Science. The 
election of two brothers simultaneously must be rare, and 
the election of the sons of one former Fellow and brothers 
of another still rarer. It is said that the lust similar case 
which occurred was in the election of the late Bishop of 
Lincoln and his brother 
Canon Liddon on 
sermons with an 


*€ Clerical Life and 


The new book by 
essay on the 


Work” will consist of 
Priestly Life. 

Sir William Muir, the Principal of the University o 
Edinburgh, has published a small orthodox tract on : 
Authorship of Deuteronomy.” 

The Church Times has taken up the cause of 
Athelstan Riley with great enthusiasm. It proposes to 
raise £2000, and thus ** to make the result of the election 
a certainty.” The following paragraph occurs in its appeal 





TURRET IN THE WATER TOWER. LAMBETH PALACE. 
for money: ‘‘ The whole strength of infidelity and political 
Nonconformity is against definite Christian teaching. 
From hundreds of Nonconformist pulpits in numberless 
political centres the order will go forth 
to vote against the cause of Christ.” 

Professor David Swing, of Chicago, 

a well-known American preacher, is 
dead. He was originally a Presby- 
terian, but was the victim of a heresy 
prosecution, and during the latter 
part of his life preached to an Inde- 
pendent congregation. 

A translation of Professor Maspero’s 
work on ‘* The Dawn of Civil- 
Egypt and Chaldzea) will be 

shortly by the S.P.0.K. 
A preface will be contributed by 
Professor Sayce. This is no doubt 
the most important work which has 
appeared in this country on the early 
history of Egypt and Chaldwa. 

The venerable Right Rev. Richard 
Durnford, 1).D., Bishop of Chichester, 
who is nearly ninety-two years of age, 
has returned from his visit to the 
Italian lakes much benefited in health. 

The statistical returns from the 
Methodist Church of Canada show that 
since the last general conference, held 
ago, there has been an 
increase of 119 in the number of 
churches, and 27,085 in the member- 
ship. There are now 3211 churches, 
1996 ministers, and 290,953 members. 

A granite obelisk is about to be 
erected at Lutterworth, Leicestershire, 
to the memory of John Wycliffe, ‘‘the 
morning star of the Reformation.” 
The cost will be about £1000, nearly 
three-fourths of which has been sub- 
scribed, 


great 
isation ”’ 
published 


four years 
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“ON THE BEACH.”—BY H. GERVEX., 


From the Salon of the Champ de Mars, 1894, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
When IT am in want of half-an-hour's very innocent 


amusement, | have ouly to write a mild little paragraph 
on golf. It does not mutter in the least what I write. ‘*o 
long as the paragraph in question contains any suggestion, 
however gently put, that there are other amusements in 
hfe besides golf, Iam sure at once of attaining my end. 
Some years ago I suggested that cricket was a much more 
typical game for boys than golf. I held then, as I hold 
now (and [ am far from bei ing alone in enunciating 
this opinion), that cricket is better ad: upted to develop, 


not only the boy’s muscles, but the boy’s character. 
The head master of more than one public school, 
lamenting the decadence of cricket, has given vent to 


like opinions. Well, in saying so much, be it observed, 
I never decried golf ; yet from one cause or another, 
certain members of the golfing fraternity have chosen to 
regard me as a ‘‘natural enemy” of their race. Thus I 
have enjoyed my latest half-hour’s amusement over the 
very innocent lucubrations of a Mr. H. 8. C. Everard on 
some remarks of mine recently published in this column. 


He dubs the golfer my ‘* natural enemy ”’—why, goodness, 
and Mr. H. 8. C. Everard, only know. Nowhere, or 


at any time, have I ever suid a word against golf as a 
ganie, save in its relationship to cricket for youths, and 
I will add, lawn-tennis for girls. To note the opinions 
of certain golfers, who apparently don’t take the trouble to 
read what I did write, one may well wonder that ere now I 
have not dynamited my ‘natural enemy,” or that, in turn, 
I have not been brained with a golf-club whenever I have 
t foot on the links. 


I observe Mr. H. S. 
always write golf with a capital ‘*G.” 
to share even this calligraphic enthusiasm, 
concerned to correct Mr. H. 8S. C. Everard (as I before 
corrected a certain reverend golfer in these pages) in the 
inatter of their gratuitously and erroneously asserting my 
natural enmity to ‘‘ the royal game.” As to the fact that 


C. Everard and others of his kind 
I regret I am unable 
being mainly 


some golfers may ulso be good cricketers, a point on 
which Mr. H. 8. C. Everard also lays much unnecessary 
stress, I aie. inquire, Quis negavit? Finally, how 
my opinions concerning the way in which we are com- 
pelled to spend our wet holidays in country places 
concern Mr. H. 8. C. Everard as a golfer, I know not. I 


suggested that at such times we were all very dull, and 
that a little more humanity and less dull respectability 
would tend to the brightening of the holiday time. Mr. 
H. 8. C. Everard will perhaps be good enough to permit 
me to think as I please on the latter point, however 
superior to mine his ideas and opinions regarding golf as 
the one delight of existence may be. I thank him again, 
however, for the innocent recreation he has afforded me. 
All the <e when one gets just a little weary of the 
eternal talk about golf (even when written with a small 
‘‘g”) one can sympathise with the lady who proposed a 
certain alteration in marriage-service : ‘‘ I take thee,” 
the bride would say - but not for golf!” 


the 
‘ for better or worse 


letter - box contains a 


Another contribution to my 
criticism on my remarks regarding the miracle or faith- 
cures at St. Winifred’s Well. My correspondent argues 


that the miraculous may not have ceased from among us. 
In reply to his courteous note, may I suggest that this 
consideration formed no essential part of my criticism on 
the asserted miracle cures at Holywell. I am not in the 
least concerned with the hypothesis whether or not miracles 
are still actualities of life. What I am concerned with is 


the more pertinent and primary question: Are these things 
cures at all? If we assert that a cure has been accom- 
plished, my argument is that it is only a ‘*‘ cure” of a 


nervous ailment of hysterical type, and not the abolition, 
as is freely asserted, of cancers, tumours, diseased 
spines, and paralysed brains and spinal cords. And this 
reminds me, by the way, that I emphasised the fact that 
you hear of **cures” in plenty, but learn nothing of the 
subsequent history of these cured cases, nor of any failures 
at all. Llere is a very striking comment on my recent 
remarks. In the British Medical Journal of Oct. 13, I 
read that a devout patient, suffering from ulceration of the 
stomach, went to St. Winifred’s Well; and on her return, 
buoyed up by fervent faith and hope, informed her friends 

‘that she felt so well that she could eat anything.” Now, 
among the miscellaneous dietary this unfortunate patient 
fancied she could digest was that somewhat tough com- 
estible, pigs’ feet. After an injudicious meal the poor 
woman rose hurriedly from the table, was found in an 
adjoining room in great agony, and died next day from 
perforation of the stomach—the natural sequence of over- 
taxing the weakened organ. Comment on this very sad 
case is surely unnecessary. None the less, it has its 
obvious moral. 

We are very often tempted to underrate the nervous 
powers of the lower animals. Perhaps .this is but 
natural when all is said and done, because it is a very 
prominent characteristic of humanity that it very often 
imagines that nothing can exist which it itself does not 
perceive. True, science is always correcting this notion, 
or at least doing its best to modify the error of supposing 
that our senses are the most acute, Taken all round, they 
are very fairly developed indeed; but lower life here and 
there goes far ahead of us in special directions, 


Lately, certain experiments made upon fresh-water 
crustaceans seem to justify the foregoing remarks. Their 
ears are said to be sensitive to sounds representing 40,000 
vibrations per second, such sounds as we cannot possibly 
hear. Again, their eyes are sensitive to ultra-violet rays, 
which we cannot perceive at all. Natural light is made 
up, as we know, of different rays, and appears white to us. 
In the case of the crustaceans to which I refer, the analysis 
of light they can make would resolve white light into its 
coloured constitu Lut where we gain is in our appre- 
ciation of what we Our consciousnéss, depending 
on our well-developed frontal brain, gives us an apprecia- 
and enjoyment of life far ahead of that to which lower 
iy possible claim. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F R Forp (Liverpool).—‘1) We cannot reply by post, and have already 
pointed out that the proble m cannot be solved as you suggest. (2) Write to 
the author, 5, Heygate Street, Walworth. The price is one shilling. 


A Piper (Malta).—We do net quite understand your question, but the 
Rook must go to R 2nd to prevent a subsequent check by Black Rook at 
% 3rd. 


Le Noir Faryeant (Worksop).—Freeborough is as good as anything, and 
perfectly up to date. The chart you speak of was published by Mr. 
Greenwell, and can be obtained at 19, Bagby Street, Leeds. 

A CuALLeNGeR.—Thanks for problem, which shall be examined at once. 

W T Pierce.—Many thanks The other problem shall be inserted. 

Wuy Nor.—Thanks. Clearly you have discovered your error. 

Correct Sotution or Prouiem No. 2631 received from Dr A R V Sastry 
(Mysore) ; of No. 2634 from Miss Mathews, W A Leggo (Ottawa), A P 
St John, N.B.), and C Field, jun. (Athol, Mass) ; of No. 2635 from J O 
Ferrall, Why Not, T G (Ware), Meursius (Brussels), J Ross (Whitley), 
and W Butler (Harlesden) ; of No. 2636 from C E Perugini, R Worters 
Canterbury), J Bailey (Newark), J F Moon, Captain J A Challice 
(Great Yarmouth), Ubique, and G Douglas Angas. 

Correct So.vtions or Prostem No. 2637 received from Shadforth, 
W R Raillem, H 5 Brandreth, Dawn, C Butcher, jun. (Botesdale), 
Fr Fernando Glasgow), J D Tucker (Leeds), Martin F, W David (Cardiff), 
R H Brooks, F Dixon, G Douglas Angas, L Desanges, T G (Ware), J F 
Moon, G Joicey, R Worters (Canterbury), J Ross (Whitley), Alphu, C D 
Camberwell), T Roberts, J Coad, Sorrento, J W Seott (Newark), Edward 
J Sharpe, H B Hurford, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W Wright, C E Perugini, 
and E Louden. 


Sotvutios or Proviem No. 2636.—By F. Hearey. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to Kt 2nd K moves 


2. Q to Q7th (ch R takes Q 


3. Kt mates. 























If Black play 1. Kt te B 2nd, 2. Kt to Q 8th (ch); and if Black play 1. P to B 4th, or 
any other, then 2. B takes R (ch) ; and 3. Q or Kt mates. 
PROBLEM No 2639 
By Da. F. Sreincass 
BLACk. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played at Simpson's Divan between Messrs. Bixp ard Rottonp. 
Bishop's Gambit 

whitr ‘Mr. B BLack (Mr. R wuite (Mr. B.) srack ‘Mr. R 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 16. Kt takes B K takes Kt 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 17. P to Q Sth B to Q 2nd 
3. B to K 2nd QtoR5th ch) |18.PtakesP ch) K toQ sq 
4. K to Bag P to K Kt 4th If P takes P, then Q to K sq (ch), & 


P to Q 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd 
Q to R 3rd 


5. Kt to Q B 3rd 
6. P to Q 4th 
7. Kt to B 3rd 


19. Q to Kt 3rd 
20. Q to R 3rd 


Q BR to Kt sq 





8. P to K R ith Kt to R 4th This and the preceding moves are very 
9. K to Kt sq Kt to Kt 6th forcible 
10. R to R 2nd P to Kt 5th 20. QR to B xq 
11. Kt to Q Sth 21. P takes P ‘ch Kt takes P 

be oe 22. Q takes P R to K s« 

Quite in White's vigorous style A > . - I 
splendid atta k is obtained at the cost o . P to Q 6th Kt toR 8q 
a piece. 4. Q to R Sth ch) P to Kt 3rd 

5 


i. . Ato K Kt 5 ‘ch 
12K BtakesP KttoR3rd (| 3% B takes @ (ch 
13. B takes P Q to Kt 2nd pe 5 a 
14. P to K 5th 28. Q B to K «q 
29. B to Kt 7th 


30. B to B 6th (ch 


Q takes Q 
R to K 2nd 
K to K sq 
B to K 3rd 
R to Kt sq 
B to Q 2nd 


P takes Kt 





It seems White might have regained the 


piece at once by K to Baud, but the text | 31, B to Kt 5th (ch) Kt to K 7th (ch 
move is more itachinn. 32. Rtks Kt ‘ch KtoB “9 

14. B to K 2nd 33. B to R 6th ‘ch K to Kt sq 

15. P to B 3rd B to K ard 34. B takes B Resigns 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following game obtained the brilliancy prize in the St. John Globe 
New Brunswick) tournament. 


Centre Counter Gambit. 


WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
Mr. Stebbins). Mr. Narraway).| (Mr. Stebbins). (Mr. Narraway). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | no escape after. KR takes R is effectually 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P | answered by B takes Kt 
3. Q takes P Q Kt to B 3rd | 17. B takes Kt 


R takes R 
Kt to Kt 5th 
QtKB a] 
Kt to B 3rd 


B takes R 
P to Q 4th 
P to Q R 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P to Q Sth 


PtoK Kt 3rd _ | 18 
B to Kt 2nd 19. 
P to Q 3rd | 20. 
Kt to B 3rd 21. 
B to Q 2nd 22. Q to Kt « 
Q Kt to Kt Sth | 23. B to K 3r 
The sacrifice of the Queen might almost 

have been antic pated, but is very interest- 


4. Q to K 3rd 

5. B to Q 2nd 

6. Q Kt to B 3rd 
7. P to B 4th 

8. B to Q 3rd 

9. Kt to K B 3rd 
10. P to Q R 3rd 


t 
x 


The exchange of Kt for B is here of| ing. White had no good square for the Kt 
value Black, seeing especially that | in any case 
he cannot play the Kt elsewhere wit on . 
awivantage White might well have 23. P takes Kt 
played 1} Q K 3rd earlier | 24. R takes Q P takes P (ch 
10 Kt takes B (ch) | 2 K to Kt sq R takes R 


| 26. P to K Kt 4th R to Q 6th 


Another pretty stroke 


Q to K 2nd 
Castles (Q R 


11. Q takes Kt 


12. Castles QR It aime at R 


13. Q to B 4th B to B 3rd takes RP winning and White wins if P 
> - > > | takes Bt by for of material after B takes 
14. K R to K sq K R to K sq P (ch), &c. Each of the concluding moves 


Q to Q 2nd | 
R takes P 


15. Kt to Q Sth 
16. Kt to Q 4th 
17. Kt takes Kt 


is problematical “aud the brilliancy prize 
is worthily secured 
27. B to B sq 


P takes B ‘a Q 


It does not appear, on analysis, that ch 
Kt takes Bis any better in the long run, | « cn x 
although, if the rep ly is R takes Q. White = kK takes Q B to Q 5th 
at once wins the opposing Queen by Kt| 29. Q to K sq R to K 6th 
(at Q Sth) to K 7th (ch); bat hie Kt has! Black wins. 


The Polytechnic Chess Club visited the Spread Eagle Club on Oct. 8, and 
playel eight boards, the home team winning by 6} to 1] 


The Chess Monthly for October contains a portrait sketch of Herr Lipke, 
whose recent performance at Leipzic is well before the publi 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
FENWICK-MILLER. 

It is very interesting to hear that the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, one of the prettiest and smartest great ladies, 
and one of the most distinguished hostesses of London 
society, knows something practically of cooking. Her 
Lady ship has engaged a teacher of cooking for the working 
men’s wives at New Se vahaim, a mining villi ige belonging 
to the Marquis ; and it was in opening “the series of lessons 
that the Marchioness observed that ** she was never with- 
out a practical knowledge of the subjects on which she 
preached, and assured her auditors that she knew something 
practically of cooking.” Her further observations on 
grilling chops and making soups proved that this was no 
idie boast. She advised that there should be in the woik- 
man’s home a stock-pot for bones and scraps, and poiited 
out that a flavoured stock thus made, finished off with an 
onion and a carrot and any stray bits of bread, would be a 
far better dinner or supper for the children than bread and 
tea. But, alas! such teachings are too likely to fall on 
deaf ears—deaf like those of the adder in the Lible who - 
so curiously described as stopping her ears. I wonder 
Lady Londonderry knows the poor as well as she onde 
how to cook? If so, she will be aware that cheapness is a 
fatal objection with them (as a class—there is some sense 
distributed among them, of course). Few mistresses of 
middle-class homes but have heard proudly uttered by the 
cook, as a token of the superior refinement of the down- 
stairs table, ‘‘There’s none of us in the kitchen as likes 
soup, Ma’um,” when the mistress has suggested that the 
kitchen supper might be made from a soup concocted 
something like Lady Londonderry’s recipe. The poorer 
the homes they came from originally, and the poorer 
the class into which they have any chance of marrying, 
the more certain it 1s that the servants will despise any 
food, however tasty and nourishing, that is known (and 
because it is known) be economical. 


THE 


BY MRS. 


This is not a peculiarity of servants, but of the poorer 
class of English people as a whole. ‘* None of us will eat 
cooked-up cold meat,” said to me the other day a woman 
whose family had great difficulty in getting any meat at all. 
Even the Scotch are far wiser than the English poor, and 
the French peasant and labouring classes are as much more 
sensible than our working people in their food arrange- 
ments as they obviously are in dress. The dirty finery 
of our working girls and the over-worn cloth clothes of 
the men engayed in occupations that soil the attire, 
can be contrasted with the neat dresses and the washing 
blouses of the analogous classes in France; and just 


the same difference really exists in their habits of 
diet. Will generations of teaching alter it, I wonder ? 


I once acted as a judge at a cookery exhibition where there 
was a prize offered for the best dinner for a working 
man at sixpence a head. Almost without exception, the 
working-man’s wife had turned to pork for the only possi- 
bility. Fried pork-chops, boiled bacon, boiled salt pork ! 
It was explained to the competitors afterwards that pork is 
the most indigestible of all meat; that it takes six hours to 
digest, as against three and a half hours for beef and four 
for mutton; that it is more subject to diseases that can be 
contracted by man from eating it than any other sort of 
meat; that Sir Benjamin Richardson has pointed out that 
the comparative immunity of the Jews from disease, even 
though they have been generally forced to live crowded 
and poor, was chiefly due to their avoidance of pig for 
food. Would all this produce any effect ? 
Pork, it must be confessed, figures largely in a really 
remark: ible series of recipes given in a little book called 
‘One hundred cheap dishes, each of which can be made 
for less than a shilling.” The author of this has pub- 
lished several other books on cheap cookery, come of which, 


especially ‘* Dinner Dishes” and ‘*Supper Dishes” * for 
l’eople of Small Means,” have become celebrated. There 
are crowds of cookery -books for the rich, but these are 
avowedly for the majority, who are—not rich! How- 


ever, they all presuppose a good fire, and plenty of time 
on the part of the cook, and thus are really not suited for 
the poor so much as for the ‘ genteel” poor who are so 
numerous in the European overcrowded and over-educated 
countries. Each of the author's dishes is sufficient for four 
or five people, at a cost of a shilling for the whole party, 


and it is certainly interesting to see how she mukes 
no fewer than 101 of these dainty pluts. She does 
it fairly, but pork sadly often figures as the chief item. 


Well, after all, pork was the mainstay of our forefathers. 
It was not the roast beef of Old England that fed the men 
of Cressy, Agincourt, or the Commonwealth ; in those times 
beef was a rare dish for the greater part of the year. It was 
the pig that was the only abundant and usual meat of those 
days, when neither turnips nor cultivated grasses had been 
introduced, and when, ace vordingly, nearly all the few beasts 
had to be killed off and stored in salt for the winter, and the 
sheep were grown for our then staple industry the wool 

trade—and not for food. So one must not speak of pork 
io scornfully ; moreover, it is still the cheapest meat that 
can be had, for strong digestions—nothing is cheap that 
injures health, 





The winter bonnets are remarkable for two features 
chiefly—their extreme width over the face, and their 
tendency to have something drooping over the back hair at 

each side of the back, or altern: atively at one side, This 
appendage is formed by feathers in the prettiest models. 
It is true they are not very serviceable for winter wear, 
but that does not alter the fact that they are soft and 
becoming on the head. But ve ry often a tail of velvet is 
placed in that position, and is so large and pendent as to 
remind one of the pictures of the bonne ts of ‘‘ the Fifties ”’ 
with their +‘ curtains” covering the back hair. Velvet 
figures largely on the bonnets, as it usu: ally does in winter, 
but this year more so than usual, because it is being so 
much worn for dresses and trimmings. ‘This being 
the case, it follows that some of the most distinguished 
bonnets have crowns of cloth, so as to make them 
uncommon—the first requisite for being chic. Black is put 
with every other colour, especially with brown, blue, and 
cherry red—the three hues that practically monopolise the 
milling ry world, blue being the colour favoured of fashion 
for this winter's dresses, and red being alw: iys popular in 
cold weather, 
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LONDON|QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ( 
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Manufactory: The Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
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COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


(With which is incorporated the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. 


A. B. Savory and Sons) late of Cornhill, E.C.) 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (oess:ist'ccnnuny.) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The “TIMES”: The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s Collection of Jewels, the moderate 
Prices of which, combined with admirable 
taste and high quality, defies competition 
and deserves attentive examination. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The“ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
The Goldsmiths’ Company supply the public 
direct at manufacturers’ cash prices, there- 
by dispensing with the middleman and 
saving purchasers the numerous interme- 
diate profits usually obtained. The display 
of Jewellery is not to be surpassed for 
variety, novelty, and beauty anywhere. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “QUEEN”: The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany have long been famous for the splendid 
assortment of artistic jewellery they have 
on view in their spacious Show Rooms. All 
these treasures are freely shown to visitors 
simply as a matter of courtesy, and not 
necessarily with a view to business. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
' 112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “GENTLEWOMAN”™: The Gold- 
smiths’ Company seem to have excelled 
themselves in their gem-work. We have 
never seen diamonds more beautifully 
mounted, and, indeed, the stones were 
worthy of special manipulation. Their 
Illustrated Catalogue is a most dainty 
volume, and worthy of the highest praise. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The * WORLD)”: The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s establishment is always a fashion- 
able place for Wedding Presents, and their 
Catalogue is a veritable work of art, being 
#0 beautifully bound you eould keep it on a 
boudoir table. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “OBSERVER”: At the 
Goldsmiths’ Company in Regent Street, 
where so many pretty things may be had 
at such temptingly moderate prices. 








Fine Diamon1 and Golden Cornelian Vv 
Brooch, £7. Al 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 


OF 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY 
FOR 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Fine Diamond Brooch, £7 10s. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WITH REDUCED PRICES 


POST FREE. 


















AWARDED 
WINE 
GOLD MEDALS, 





COLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


Fine Pearl, Diamond, and Golden 
Cornelian Brooch, £7 10s, 





Fine Gold and Pearl Bracelet, 24 10s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Manufactory: CLERKENWELL, 





GOLDEN CORNELIAN JEWELLERY 
can only be obtained from the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, 112, Regent Street, W. 


Fine Pearl Necklace, 212. 





Fine Pearl and Golden 
Cornelian Brooch, £4. 





GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 








112, REGENT ST., 
Ww 


AWARDED THE 
GROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 


Fine Pearl 
and Gold Brooch, 
£1 10s. 








Fine Pear] and Diamond Bracelet, 212 10s. 














PRESS OPINIONS. 


The * FINANCIAL NEWS”: The Mana- 
gers of the Goldsmiths’ Company, if they 
eannot boast of the hoary honours of the 
large firms they have successively absorbed, 
ean with justice claim that they have intro- 
duced a life and vigour which before the 
establishment of their business were want- 
ing. The Goldsmiths’ Company has taken 
a leading position in the tra:e. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


“TRUTH *: We visited the Goldsmiths’ 
Company’s premises in Regent Street and 
saw some lovely things in jewellery. Their 
stock is all marked in plain figures—such a 
comfort to the buyers. We had one of 
their Illustrated Catalogues, and with diffi- 
culty tore ourselves away from all the 
enchantment. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “LADY'S PICTORIAL”: In the 
handsome show-rooms of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company may always be seen a beautiful 
and striking assemblage of diamond and 
other jewellery, and one cannot fail to be 
struck by the artistic skill and judgment 
evident in all the productions of this 
notable house. : 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The * SKETCH”: The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany are noted for their magnificent stock 
of perfect Diamonds ; they have always a 
wonderful array of superb gems, which they 
supply direct at merchants’ cash prices, 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


* COURT JOURNAL”: Those who con- 
template purchasing wedding presents 
should pay the Goldsmiths’ Company a 
visit, or, if this be impossible, write for a 
copy of their highly artistic catalogue. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


* VANITY FAIR”: We know of no firm 
that has made such rapid progress as the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated March 8, 1894), with two codicils (dated 
April 13 and July 21 following), of Mr. Anthony 
Staresmore Benn, of Rugby, who died on Aug. 21, was 
proved on Oct. 13 by George Charles Benn, the brother 
und sole executor, the value of the personal estate in the 
United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £362,000. The 
testator, in the event of the conveyance of April 9, 1894, 
becoming void by his death within twelve months, gives 
the Royal George and Dragon Hotel, Rugby, to trustees 
as an endowment for the Hospital of St. Cross, Rugby ; 
and there are gifts of house property to William Charles 


Bennett, Edward James Pollard, and Frederick Farndon, 
in acknowledgment of their faithful services. Subject to 


gifts he leaves all his real and personal estate to his 
r, George Charles Benn. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of the 
Commissariot of Forfar, of Mr. Joseph Johnstone Barrie, 
of the tirm of Joseph J. Barrie and Company, merchants, 
Dundee, who died on July 26, granted to Mrs. Mary 
me, Charles Barrie, and Elizabeth Dargie Barrie, 
the executors dutire qua next of kin, was resealed in 
London on Oct. 15, the value of the personal estate in the 
United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £125,000. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. William Henry Harris Hartley, of Rosewarne, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, who died on June 27, intestate, were 
granted on Oct. 10 to the Rev. George Savile Lumley 


()venst 
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Little and James Law Charles Hunter Little, the nephews, 
and two of the next of kin, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £109,000. 


The will (dated March 1, 1892) of Count Eduardo 
Caprara di Montalba, of Alexandria and Rome, who died 
on June 23, 1893, was proved in London on Oct. 16 by 
Arturo Caprara, the brother, Corrado de Laurin, and 
William Seffer, three of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate in England amounting to upwards of 
£60,000. The testator gives 500f. each to the European 
Hospital for the accommodation of poor sick Italians, the 
Beneficent Society for Poor Italians, and the Indigenous 
Arab-Egyptian Hospital for poor sick Egyptians, all at 
Alexandria; 200,000f. to his wife, Countess Héléne 
Caprara; his palace, 11, Via Venti Settembre, Rome, with 
the furniture, pictures, and whatever may be found therein 
to his son Enrico; 100,000f. to be divided between his 
five brothers; and a few other bequests. The residue of 
his property he leaves to his children, Enrico, Alice, Emma, 
and Lidia, in equal fourth parts. 

The will (dated May 19, 1887) 02 Miss Jane Macgregor, 
of 37, Bloomsbury Square, who died on Aug. 29 at Brook- 
lands, Tooting Common, was proved on Sept. 26 by Richard 
David Holland, the surviving executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £37,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £2000 to her brother-in-law, Mr. R. D. Holland, 
free of duty. All her real estate and the residue of her 
personal estate she gives to her sister, Mrs. Mary Jones 
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Houghton, and her niece, Mrs. Eveline May Frances 
Mackintosh, in equal shares absolutely. 


The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Com- 
missariot of the county of Edinburgh, of the trust 
disposition and settlement and codicils (dated respectively 
May 16, 1881, Dec. 25, 1883, and May 22, 1886) of 
Mr. Edmund Baxter, writer to the signet, auditor of the 
Court of Session, who died at Cameron House, Edinburgh, 
granted to Charles Baxter, the son, William Mitchell, 
Ebenezer Erskine Scott, Charles Smith, the Rev. Arthur 
Gordon, and Miss Jane Baxter, the daughter, the executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on Sept. 29, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting 
to over £30,000. 

The will (dated Jan. 28, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
March 26, 1892, and April 7, 1893), of Miss Anna Maria 
Fenn Orde, of 28, St. James’s Square, Bath, who died on 
Aug. 17, at Clevedon, was proved on Oct. 4 by Sir John 
William Powlett Campbell-Orde, Bart., the nephew, the 
fev. Henry Nicholson Ellacombe, and Major Frederick 
Carne Rasch, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £21,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£4000 and a further sum of £1200 to her nephew, the said 
Sir J. W. P. Campbell-Orde ; £3000 each to her nieces 
Eliza Margaret Orde and Beatrice Catherine Orde; £1000 
each to her great-nephews Charles Ernest Orde Wilkinson 
and the Rev. Lancelot Campbell Wilkinson; and many 
legacies to other members of her family, friends, executors, 














SUNLIGHT YEAR BOOKS AND ALMANAC, 














SyNUCHT YEAR BOOKS (6 
Nee ge ee 














A_LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 








a= —- 























160 pages, paper covers, carefully Compiled, 


Edited, and brought up to date- 






3,600,000 Copies of above Eight YEAR BOOKS, 










yever gaoTnens ane 


port Sunlight a 


900,000 of the SUNLIGHT ALMANAC, 480 
pages, bound half cloth, carefully Compiled, 
Edited, and brought up to date— 





Will be given free during NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1894, to users of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 








HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES FREE.—commencing November next, and until above Bcoxs are ail given, Purchasers of Sunlight 
Soap will receive from the Dealer from whom the Soap is purchased the Books as follows :— 


With every 3 Tablets of Sunlight Soap, One Handbook out of above. 
NOTE IMPORTANT.—To prevent disappointment,-BUY EARLY and BUY OFTEN. 











NOT FOR THE TOP SHELF OF | SUNLIGHT YEAR BOOKS, 1895. 


No Home complete without them. 


YOUR BOOKCASE, 


With every 12 Tablets of Sunlight Soap, One Sunlight Almanac. 





BUT FOR USE AND REFERENCE 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 





e 
< 


THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
—_—— — Se 
mx S.FOX & CO LiMiTED Ses 











ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 6 WHOOPING COUGH | 


Radically cured by the use of 


ZEMATONE. 


Sample box sent free on application to | It is sold by all Chemists, in capsuled I 
O. FANYAU & CO., See Test 
90, Great Russert Street, Lonpon. | 








va. Dr. DE J 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 


ls surrounding each Bottle. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 


SPINK & SON, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY Ww. 
(Corner of Air Street) 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH SIr., CORNHILL, E.C., 


Respec‘fally a1nou1c2 that they have a Spécial Department for the 
Accurate Valuation or Purchas3 of the above. 


APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 


Roughness of the Skin, 
— after Shaving, Ac. 
Hygienic, and pre o 
id pared with Pure 2 
ONGH?S ucut-prown | 
| | Materials, Y PRICE 
| 


| CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


mperial Half-pints, 2'6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/- 


& CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


| ROBINSO ’ , 
DIAMONDS VALUED on PURCHASED cAMBRIC. ‘3! 13" | stu" 
Also VALUABLE PEARLS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE and PRESENTATION SILVER. | SAMPLES AND PRIC§- 


Gent 


POCKET 


Gents’ 
“The Irish Cambrica of Messra 
Rontnsox & CLeavER have a 
world-wide fame.”— The Queen. 


LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘to the Queen. 








A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 























1/- 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
WATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 

Wholesale— 
BR. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., B.C.,London. 
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. SALE OF TWO WHOLESALE STOCKS 
NOW PROCEEDING! 


SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE (32 Pages of Illustrations) POST FREE. 


ft yy, i 4 my By AQ 
CW’ f HEA 
Lv = j i Wy f if . 
THE “EMPIRE” TAPESTRY. “ y THE “TRIS” TAPESTRY. 
Worsted ground in new art green or 
gold grounds, 4s, 6d, per yard. 


Terra-cotta, blue, or gold silk grounds, 
rrfnape tse HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W monn si 
ART PRINTED PONGEE SILKS, 5 s In cream, sky blue, and pale pink, 52in. 
wide, 2s, 4. per yard; original price, 


30 in. wide, 1g, O}d. per yard ; ° 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station. 4s. 6a. per yard. 
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original-price, 2s. 6d. per yard. 
BEST QUALITY WOOL REPS, 
54in. wide, in blue, brown, or olive, FOR CONDITIONS UPON WHICH GOODS 


3s. 1ld. per yari; original price 


10d. peryert ARE SENT CARRIAGE PAID PLEASE SEE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (the Best Fur- 
nishing Guide extant) POST FREE. 


















ALL : 
CARVED, ANTIQUE OAK HALL TABLE, HANDSOME INLAID KOSEWOOD OVERM I. 
CARPETS . 6in. long, £1 11s. 6d. with 7 bevelled plates, &c. Ait. wide by D ov high, ANTEL, 


MADE 
UP 

FREE 
OF 

CHARCE. 








HANDSOME cosy “CORNER, of Natural or Tortoiseshell Bamboo, with panels of best ow _—_-—_——___ : rs. 
caue d ylete t é S 4ft. by 2ft. 8 tside me re, about 6 ft. 6in s . ‘ : ° 2 5 
hist . vey ty NY be had olther at the end - the long’ oF short oie. When VERY COMFORTABLE SETTEE, with wings, wel: upholstered with spring pillow seat, and covered in 
ordering please state which is preferred. Complete, £5 5s. handsome tapestry, £3 15s. COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR, to match, £2 12s. 6d. 








ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 [llustrations) Post Free. 


SPECIAL.—OLD COLD AND SILVER AND PRECIOUS STONES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE OR BOUGHT FOR CASH Illustrated List 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE AT A SPECIALLY LOW RATE. OLD JEWELLERY REMODELLED 






y Grandfatherand 
































New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 

aud | whole Pearl, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, Wed 
£575s. A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin, containing Gifts or remeat 
without Pearl, £2 178. 6d. New Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 23 Diamonds and J Pearl, £5 5 Aj ations they are 
2 whole Pearls, 9 Brilliante, and7 Rose : . uimittedly one 
Diamonds, £3 15s, New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Bril- of the most use 
liants and 3 Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d, ful & recharche 

presents 
—_—__—_—_— J Makers ( f the 
Ga” An ex- clocks «at the 
perienced As- Grand, Metro 
sistant § sent » c'oria 
with a Selee- Bailey's und 

: tion of Goods | Savoy FI 3 
> if desired. 
New Double-Heart and Ribbon Ba sro! . 
¢ ot ee one ne _ 1 Pasel. om, New Brooch, containing 21 Brillants and SRoico = . on Gold Scarf Diamond Partridge 18-et. Golf 

set transparent £5 15s. Sapphires, £5 58, N P \ in, 17s, 6d. Scart Pin, £4 4s, Ball Scarf Ilustrated List of Coaching, 
ew on “9% e7 imo pond Pheasant, ( All Goi 1 15s." Pin, 15s, 6d. Golf, Nautical, Polo, and 
eo it, Grouse. Woodcock, Snipe, Sporting Jewellery post free. 





Gamecock, Wild Duck. Same Prices. 


New Ruby and Diamond Pen- 
dant, containing ine Diamonds 
and 1 Ruby, £5 15s.; or with 
Diamond centre, £6 15s. Larger 
sizes, £12 1 WP.» £15 15s., 
£25 5 10s. and £35 10s, Choice 


New Tie Bross, cooteialng 18-carat Gold is-carat Gold Whole P earl Bead Reckiace for 
44 Diamonds, £5 5s. Ring, real Pearl Ring, £1 15¢. above, 
. . 
Ball, £1 7s. 6d. 15-carat, New comet Scarf- 


= l5-carat, lighte or : . ; 
@ 3 { make, 7s, 64. Nee make, Pin, best Gold 



















Flags, beautifully 









New Moonstone . Hed i 
interchangeable . - By | New Bracelet, £10 1 . et with 6 fine Pril- 
and Brooch, Sronen ne Pin New Scarf Pin ‘Let us keep to- liants, | Ruby eS Sapphire, and a fine whole Pearl. 
larger, 48, 6d., 58. 6d, : Stones set trans- eether for mutual , 
and%74 64... parent. Rubies and Any si 
° ; , signals made 
Same in Silver, Diamonds, 30s. vag BR poh 
‘ 18,18. 345 sapphires and. Din- pt at - 





enamelled ou 
Match-boxes. New Bar Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 2 whole 
Pearls, and 14 Brilliants, £5 5s. 


8. 6d. 
Smaller size in Gold, 2g. 6d. monds, same Price. 1 say's 1¢in. Morocco Leather Dressing Bag, 
centre to lift out. Sterling Silver-mounted 
Fittings—Ebony Brushes, £4 10s, ; Ivory Brushes, £5 (21 pieces). Before buy- 
ing 4 Dressing Bag, please write for our Illustrated List. post free, and compare 
prices. Special Designs and Estimates on application. 










New Moon Brooch, containing 25 choice White 
Brilliants, £21. Smaller 81ze, £1510s. Same Brooch, 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 1 

and £7 7s, 





Best Gold Scarf lin, 
7%s.6d. Smaller size, 5s, 






New Wouble-Heart Fine Brilliant Half- New Bar Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 2 whole 
Brooch, containing Hoop Ring, 18-ct. .” id Pearls, 16 Rose Diamonds, and 6 Brilliants, £5 6¢, 
13 Rubies or Sap- Mount, £33 1 
phires and 27 Bril- A large X._.2.H 
liants. Stones set in stock from 
transparent, £5 5s. 5 to 100 guineas. 



















New Registered pattern 
Ornament, _ Brilliants 
and whole Pearls. 
Forms Brooch, Comb, 
or Head-piece, £37 10s 















Star Pendant 
Ornament, 
Diamonds, 


New Brilliant 
Brooch, or | 


£5 5s.; 

£4 4s. A variety of larger sizes 
in Stock. Choice whole Pearl 
Bead Necklace for above, £5 5s. 





BRIDESM “enay 
PRESENTS.— 







£3 3s.; or with any 


Registered 

























Brilliants and 
1 whole Pearl, 





Diamond Brooch or 
Hair Ornament, size 
NOTICK.—We have had so many of illustration, £30, 
letters asking whether our Smaller sizes, £25 10s. 
Diamonds are real, we hereby and £17 15s. 





New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
and & Rose Diamonds, 
All Rose Diamonds, £4, 


Our New 4 
Design gg4 Louis Seize large pate ES 
Diamond © and Pearl of Pearl and 
Brooch £7 7s. other Rrooches S 
and Rangles, z 
ee ee suitable for 3S 
| Rridesmaids 2 
All Goods Presents, Bont | E 
. stoek. rigina 
= Designs and 3 
shnateed Estimates free. = 
New Brooch, 2 
set with 17 a 
x | 
= 
@ 








Handsome Dia. ¥ mond Pendant, s. 
Containing 50 Brilliatts, no Roses, Same Brooch, 


forms also Brooch or Hairpin, 





with 18 Rose 
Diamonds and 

















beg to state that all our precious Set of 5, ie, 1 large, . : 
by Le mall or top —- Frame, 106 Anousd Pe ee nak taken, 1 “— Pearl, 
Imitation Goods of any sort. Guineas. same price. an Quality Oxgised Res yles A ad a 
with Oxydisec ibbon s0W voch, 
OND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, complete incase, £1 1g 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAM 
GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoll, London. 
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and servant. The residue of her ieal cnd personal estate 
she gives to her niece Miss Beatrice Catherine Orde. 

The will (dated Dec. 2, 1890) of Dota Anna Francesca 
de Macedo, Baroness de Sao Diog>, of 1, Rua Farani, Rio 
de Janeiro, who died on Aug. il, 1893, was proved in 
London on Oct. 10 by Alfredo “Ser zio Teixeira de Macedo, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate within 
the jurisdiction of the English court amounting to £7655. 

The will (dated May 24, 1894) of Mr. Charles Brandling, 
of 32, Wilton Place, Belgrave Square, who died on 
Sept. 16, was proved on Oct. 17 by Miss Harriette Emma 
Brandling, the sister and sole exec utrix, to whom he 
gives, devises, and bequeaths all his property absolutely. 
The value of the personal estate amounts to £4447. 

The will of Mr. William Johnson, J.P., Mayor of 
Chester, 1866, 1875, and 1876, of Broughton Hall, Flint- 
shire, and of Chester, corn-merchant and miller, who died 
on March 17, was proved on Oct. 11 by Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
the widow, Alfred Comenius Hills Davies, and John 
Garnon, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £5448. 

The will of Mr. Frederic Richards Mealy Gosset, J.P., 
of Portslade, Sussex, who died on March 2, was proved on 
Oct. 13 by Walter James Payne, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £330. 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD BASING. 


The Right Hon. George Sclater-Booth, of Basing-Byflete 
and Hoddington, in 
the county of South- 
ampton, first Lord 
Basing, died 

Oct. 22. He was 
the son of the late 
Mr. William Lutley 
Sclater, of Hodding- 
ton House, Hamp- 
shire; and was born 
in London, May 19, 
1826. He was 
educated at Win- 
chester and Balliol 
College, and was subsequently called to the Bar of the 
Inner Temple. Having assumed the second surname of 
Booth in 1857, he commenced the representation of North 
Hampshire in the Conservative interest, and remained in 
the House of Commons as member for the same con- 
stituency for thirty years. He was created a peer July 7, 
1887. He married, Dec. 8, 1857, Lydia Caroline, the 
only daughter of Colonel George Birch, of Clare Park, 


Drumlanrig, 


tock. 


two. 





Professor 


aged seventy 


General Sir 
mandant Royal Horse Artillery, on Oct. 16, aged eighty- 
He was in the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
and was Commandant of Woolwich 1866-74. 


OcT. 


27, 1894 


Hampshire, who predeceased him in 1881. He is succeeded 
in the peerage 
Limbrey Sclater-Booth, a captain of the Royal Dragoons, 
who was born in 1859. 


y his eldest son, the Hon. George 


We have also to record the deaths of— 
The Right Hon, 
Kelhead of Kelhead, in the county of Dumfries, Viscount 


Francis Archibald Douglas, Baron 


on Oct. 18 by a gun accident while 


shooting at the estate of Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P., at Quan- 
He was raised to the peerage June 26, 1893, and 
was a Lord-in- Waiting in Ordinary to the Queen. 


David E. Wood, G.C.B., Colonel Com- 


James Anthony Froude, to whose death 


extended reference is made on another page, on Oct. 20, 
aged seventy-six. 

Judge William Henry Cooke, Q.C., 
who had been a County Court Judge from 1868 to 1888, 
on Oct. 20, aged eighty-three. 

Baron Bildt, a former Premier 
-four. 


Recorder of Oxford, 


of Sweden, on Oct. 22, 
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YEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY 








STACY MARKS, R.A. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 
Fa les. 2Vv 1s. demy Svo, cloth extra, 32s 
amusing, chatty, gossip’ antobiography brimming 
ver wi h genial pleaean ry ‘ Telegraph 








THE LIFE AND BVENTIONS OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON P. W jand ANTONIA 
DICKSON. With 200 Ilustrations by R. F ‘Ses . W. F. Ricalton, 
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| BOOSEY AND CO’S 





Cantata, by ARTHUR GORING 


&c. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 18s. 
yy emorns OF THE DUCHESSE DE 2s. 
the ‘Rest ~ cy . eV Wit h , i - any i ti os (THE SWAN 
2¥ emy 8vo, cleth extra, 2 
IGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES, |" “““=""" 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo., buck- 2s 


‘HE SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


ry r . wow 
|(YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Established half a century Searches and Authentic 
[Information respecting Family Arms and Vedigrees Crest and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving 
ILLD) MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. — 
Pro epoctne post free: —25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


\RESTED STATIONERY. 
GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Vaper 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, 
or Address No charge for engraving steel die. 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards 
ladies’, ‘4s. Wedding and invitation cards. ,ceagmnone sree. 


T. CULLETON 45, Cranbourn Street, London, W 


—C U LLETON’S 

and Square Court 
or with Monogram, 
Signet a 


23. & 


6d. paper ; 4s. cloth. 
AND THE SKYLARK: A 


THOMAS. Performed with 


DW ARD WILL Is and C( 0.8 NEW SONG S. 
ARMANDO SEPPILLL. 





irmingham Festival.—Boosgry and Co % LITTLE DORRY. Music by 
—-— ‘A very dainty song.’’"—The Graphic. 
él. paper; 43. cloth THE BHOY FROM DONEGAL. By J. L. ROECKEL. 
‘ This ro one, Irish song will score a success.’"—Daily News. 


Royal Edition.) I NEVER CAN FORGET. Music by FRANK MOIR. 


ry continues to lurk in Mr. Dobson's imagin- The Third Vol tt ; k blished * 2 tomatoe tate a 
ativ e.""—Leeds Mercur re rire ume 1is popular rk is now published con- 4 ching _— 
, nit “ at ’ = . taining 72 English Melodies and Ballads, edited anc arranged by IND IAN LOVE SONG. FRANK LAMBERT. = 
Y F IRST BOOK. With a Prefatory Story EATON FANING. List of Contents gratis.—Boosry and Co. _** This is one of the best songs I have come across for some time.’’— 
t JEROME K. JEROME nd 5 Ilustrat . @ u " “ ea sane a Geatlaneman 7 . . . 
4¥E by <. JERO snd 185 Illustrations. Small | hiaeneee. THE TANTIVY COACH, HENRY ST. JOHN. 
- ™ . eon * ™ spirited song.”"’"—Christian Worl 
E t is one of distinet literary value. | FIVHE SONGS OF sx ‘OTLAND (Vol. 2), ‘THE MISSION OF THE WIND, A. H. BEHREND. 3 
. ay rian 1 W ly. containing 43 & Son ollected and edited with new ‘Is in truth a charming and admirably written composition.” — 
2 - & a we act aw ‘ S —_Moos ‘ The Guess, 
—_ accompaniments by MYI ES i Fo TE R.—Boosey and C The above new songs can be obtained of any Musicseller 
































































































by Hal Hurst the 


(THE ‘SU Ic IDE 


Crown &vo, cl xtra, 46. & 


and THE RAJAH'S | 


HE MAC +AZIN 
Without Jnqucese 


1 


mencing with 


CLUB ; 


o- %. Wood Engraving 

— and BLAC KE TT’S NEW NOVELS 4 resin 
Now Ready 

g J UROPEAN 


A WOMAN LOV E LESSON. By EMILY J. | 
Is | 


HE 


NOVEMBER 


STEPHEN | 


yuntry a 


2 vols. 
ADAM, THE GARDENER. Mrs. 


BATSON, Author of “ Dark, a Tale 


By 


f the Down Cx con 


1 









NOVEMBER PART 


mtains the following Special Plates 


CORNHILL 


‘ . 
I L, an M: tan LT oe Pee OPT ty y AST ” ON LY. LBt 2s. 6d. net. Epwarp Wiis and Co., 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W 
seated an on OF ABD GORE, F.B.A.5. With sBUM OF EIGHT RUSSIAN SONGS 
Me loth, lis } c 7 ee — etl i = " a 
and of stateme are part of his | ¥ em. ites ted and arranged with English words by FRED | OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS, 
tsman | 4 containing sinka’s Song,’ &c.—Boosry and Co. le PIANOFORTES are unsurpassed, and possess features which 
} i meeps . —— | give to them Gntine advautages, viz , ; 
> TE > TY T 7 2 de | i ’erfect Materials. *erfect Adjustment. 
RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. B: ‘OQUETTE.—An Operetta in Two Acts. Perfect Inventions. Perfect Finish 
4 r. R DEW AR, L.C.c., . R G.3. With 220 Ilus ns rr Ww Be 4 : Perfect Construction Perfect Action. 
W. L. Wylli 4.R.A.. Sydn 1, A. S. Forre | i 5 by DAISY Y SOF ITH and ANGELA RAWLINSON Perfect Sensibility of Touch and Tone 
Macgregor, 8. L. Wood Jaines Gre ig, &c. Crown &vo, cloth extra Performed in London, Dublin, and Cairo, with much success. Well Legion of Honour Numerous Gold Medals 
7s. td within the capabilities of amateurs. Band parts to be had on hire.— —— 
o- a - = — -_ Boosey and Cs ‘ pe " a . ro 
NEW LIBRARY NOVELS . sane _ ee ee OHN BRINSMEAD ND SONS, 
R. ENDIC¢ ITT’S EXPERIMENT. By } r Makers t« rR H. the Prince and Princess of Wales : 
] ) > /ELINE SERGEANT. A the rof The Story of » Peniten RU beet ELSTIL TSKIN : A Musical Pl: ay for | ar ae = Fr raed ties ; wi ty MB | aig - 
me . 4 wiies : ‘ adapted from rimm’s He msehold Stories). | sonestle zien Se - 
> te ry vi m i “by {LPRED. SCOTT -GATTY.— Boost a a a - i a a he 
{ COUNTRY "SWEETHEART. By DORA } and < 3 ‘ OHN BROAD WOOD and SONS 
4 R . SSELI Aut ints in the Snow s vols | - rea ek Oe rage <a al “agi asia aniaee e PIANOFORTE 
Ori ae ae ; TT , ro “ PL. NTATI . . For SALE, HIRE, ot on the THI Ek YEARS’ SYSTEM 
At lever story, which shows a considerable knowledge of ‘COTT-GATTY’S *-LANTATION SONGS. | *ianos exchanged. 
nar y ancheste liar : oe Y = = A lew an second-hand Il» ‘ortes 
» : — | s with Choruses and Pianoforte ee ate san and Second-hand Pian. — 
T Mz AR ae TV AL C E By GRAN Tt ALLEN | VoL I Vol. Il. ol. IIT Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W 
4 Author The Duchess of Powysland,” &c. 2 vols., crown | Click Clack taby | Wer: gree den. 
¥ net Ringtail Coon Ding Dor t's Gone. a bi mar + oF -- “TphPwnT 
4 ar S pies ~Ath De Ole Banjo Who Did? | Pompey’s Ball. ( )ETZMANN, OF 27, BAKER STREET. 
HEL DEN E. B ROBERT B UCHANAN, Dat 21 Dance and Hurry Up 
PAC ) > Bry RO CHANA Dat 's Berry Queer Dance and Song urry Up (Duet) SS ee ——- ~ pee 
R Author of “The Shadow of the Sword.” 2 vols, crown 8 Goos-Right. var Aweg De Lady Moon(Duet), (HE GREAT ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS, 
ae blis ove are published separately at Is bang h net. , Vol I. is also many nearly new, at Half the Original Cost All Pianos 
f und ed interest eminently readable.”"— oe ished “4 th ai mpaniments for guitar or banjo, at 2s. each, and | packed free and sent to any part. Illustrated Catalogues post free 
s : Il. with banjo accompaniment, 2s. net.—Bousey and Co Only Address 27, Baker Street, W 
R. JERVIS. B. M. CROKER. 3 vols., | — 1s. for the Piano; dl. for the Violin " | penne rage yee = a 
M sv0, 1a. net | ROOSEY’S CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. | (G"P AT ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS. End 
+ ‘ wr 99 , , . , . | f the London Season Broadwood, Collard, Erard Grand 
TrHE GOOD SHIP | ‘MOHOCK. ly WW. A Con pining Eine Alone Valse and They all Love J and Cottage Pian’ “ returned from Hire. in excellent condition 
CLARK RUSSELI wn 8vo, 10s. net Shortly Lancers; also three other Valses, a Skirt Dance, @ Polka, and a Barn many equal to ists free. Pianos packed free and forwarded 
; ; 2 a See | Dance—Bocsey and | . THOMAS OE FaMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W 
[S48 10s ‘GRIP. By L. T. MEADE, NEW NUMBERS OF y other address 
he Medicine Lady A Soldier of Fortune,” & a.) aah a . ro - 
‘ . ry’ ’ 2 : , . . 
oT roo hb lide tebind the on f | am ‘Pres neh MUBK BOOKS. | ROADWOOD, £10; Erard, £18 18s.; Bor 
th 1 oy = et oe Dene SSeS - rice 1s. each. 32 pages ull music size. | (Paris), £25; Collard Sins Kap Dresden Boudoir 
— . i 1 —_ ~~ at geen vivid pictures of wha 125. 12 So ngs by J. Z I. Hatton, including ** To Anthea. Grand, condhand Pianos by all makers, £10 to £100. At 
2 prison 12 1 Sone 7 ual yw sky ‘ ¢ al — Th THOMAS OETZ N and €O.'S ar ZAT ANNI AL SALE of 
; JH \ NT ASTES 4 F i R : B , - “Pr poeal ° UB rac ket), “Dark Bro bon fe the Diver tern PIANOS, 27, Baker Street, ther address 
neath peep page dy ee *y | and Eight other Popular Ballads la : — — O’S GRRAT 
x GroRur MA‘ DON ALD Aath r ‘. David Elgiobrod 129. Smallwoed's Fifth Juvenile Pianoforte Album, containing 17 i| HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S GREAT 
with tahoe eee soeaee and Cee: Soene é; : ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end 
A charm ne “fairy < Spe - pag 6 enatile atte Ge 130. Recollections of the Opera (Book II.), containing 18 Favourite | of the London Season is now proceeding. An immense quantity of 
pa » uD , 2 8 5} sal quailty qui a i Songs and Choruses arranged for the F janoforte. F all makers’ Pianos in stock. Catalogues and Lists sent free. All 
amon an 105, we or 7 A phnerees pet Ryo . . opular and Original | pianos packed free and sent t« yany part 
— > DAWNING rer pom | non ucts easily arranged for the Fiancfurte. THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.,27, Baker Street, W. 
YENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: A Tale | 11% Standard Bass Songs. SC wiker ediend 
\U of the Hich Veldt. By BERTRAM MITFORD. Author of | 120. Sacred Gems from Mendelssohn for Pianoforte. aioe 
: < see Vo BU), Author ¢ lil. Oratorio Gems. 12 Famous Songs, including “O Rest in the rr 903 , " 
The Gus- Runner,” “ Tho Lack of Gerard Ridguiey,_” The King’s | Lord” and ~ O for the Wings of'a Dove,” ike, sis D J)ALMAINE and CO’S PIANO AND 
amy ~? ae. Wi h s Frontis spiece by St anley L od. Crown st of Contents gratis : ORGAN ¢ LEARANCE SALE END OF SEASON 
1 xtra as ts : we Roosky and Co., 205, Regent Street, London; ‘and 9, East I7th Street, | Ten years’ warranty. tasy terms, approval, carriage free 
I IS VANISHED STAR. $y CHARLES New York Cottages, 7, 9, and 1i guine i 
BER 2 - mther ¢ a eee the 8 ss ~~ Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 2? cuine | Class 6, 35 guinens 
Great st ky k a he ar K a - ~ ‘a a P — hy = f th {ASS E L, L A N D co M P A N y 'S Clase 1, wv guineas. | Class 4, 26 guine 7, 40 gninens 
, ry th charming and original An excellent NNOUNCEMENT Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guine , 0 guineas 
. wel.” a Stes 4 H. rald EK Ls q 4 ae -MENTS American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guinens 
% * oe a 7 — » is. Full p mid will be allowed for any inustramen 
‘(HE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S. By rae 5. 2 ee ee within three years it ‘one of © higher class be taken, Tilwe- 
| -uARrR W 7 eigen codes ‘ ‘HE STORY OF THE SEA. is now ready, | trations and particulars post free.--T. D'ALMAINE and CO 
Bar? HARTE. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth le oot See 7? | (Est. 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
extra, 3s. 6d price 7d. Among its fascinatin mtents it includes a Full Saturdays, 3 
— | Iliustrated Account of that great and brilliant victory, the Battle een 
ROMANC ES OF THE OLD SERAGLIO. By of Trafalgar ° ' 
at fok extra, 80k ee SON | the A ha Sock ngita eth rath ee Nelson boarding | PLEASURE CRUISE 
a H¥O, cloth ¢ | 
We have read the book with pleasure and those who could not | 
find relief in it must be very « dull r very ill.""—Daily Chronicle NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. | - PO My Bly ivi INDIES. 
r —— Da The FIRST PART of the New Volume of ne O T co will dispatch their Steam - ship 
Two OFFENDERS. By OUIDA. A New ‘HE ( U TIVER " htheN ber | LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, 4000-horse pow r. from LONDON, 
Edition. Crown &v h extra, 34. 6d ‘| 2 , commencing with the November | on Jan. 16, for a TWO - MONTHS CRUISE visiting TENERIFFE, 
It must be acknowledged that Oeide has never written more art, is now ready, price 6d. | BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA ST. LUCIA! 
artistic stories than these."’—Times The Quiver’ is best of all the magazines devoted to Sunday | MARTINIQUE, DOMINICA, JAMAICA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
“en " sii oun 2 r | reading —Saturday Review BERMUDA, MADEIRA. 
ERNON’S AUNT Being the Oriental | — | String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 
Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. BySARAJEANNETTE | IMPORT ANT NOTICE -FURTHER ENLARGEMENT mee ae Cr Head Offices 
DUNCAN, Author of “ A Social Departure With 47 Illustrations WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE, Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 


London 
at 5, Fenchurch Avenne 
16, Cockspur St., 5.W. 


and Co 
ily to the latter firm, 
est End Branch Office, 


‘E OF ART will be Enlarged 
with the NEW VOLUME 
now ready, 


For passage ap 


ot Price E.C.; or to the 


com- 
price Is. 4d., 


DIAMOND From ~ New Arabian Nights By R. LOUIS tg ee Frontispiece Wooing,” by Professor ( er = 
STEVENSON A New Edition With # Illustrations by W. . —— nd = Oe), SeEwe . eee , i AT - ar T ant 
Henvessy. Crown %v loth extra. Se ° . Ww annenburg : poe : ; ‘ : A REAL SEA BATH IN YOT ROWN ROOM. 
Lage ; , 2. Etching (Extra Plate), “The Vale of Avoca,” by F. Walker, | / TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
London: Cuarto and Wispvs, 214, Piccadilly, W A.B.P.E Patronised by the Royal Family 


(Unbacked Page), ‘‘ Christ the Comforter,”’ by Should be used at any desired temperature in every case of 
Weakness, Rheumatism, Tender Feet, &c., and for all Children 

- : a ee ee ee re Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 4s. constitation In case of difficulty to obtain it, write to the 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR| Proprietors, Tipmaw and Son, Ltd, Bushell Street, London, E 


To avoid worthless and injurivus substitutes, ask for Tidman's 





DUNHAM. 3 ¥ 4 14, with Reproductions of One Hundred and Twenty Con- . ere 
PENHALA me CLARA LEMORE Author of “A! tinental Pictures it the aeenent a ee ee lela Of all Chemists, Grocers, & 

Harvest of Wee Gwen Dale's Ordeal,” &« N.B.—The work contains by far the best representative collection rI0 . . " —_ A . “ 
IN & ww WORLD ty Mrs. HANS BL At "KWOOD if foreign pictures ever issued from the Belle Sanvage Press. (TIDMAN Ss PURE TOILET SOAPS, in 
wh Svo, 64 . . Casee.t and Compayy, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. Tablets only, at 2d.. 4d., 6d., and 1s., and Boxes of Three Tablets 
VENTURE D IN VAIN. By REGINALD E. SALWEY, - a Cooling, Refreshing, Fragrant, Antiseptic, Detergent, Healing 
Author of “The Finger of Scorn,” “ Wildwater Terrace,” & Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 137. plentows, "The best Aoage for Ladies, Young Children: ond fatoen, 
ons e ] aps fo on o e “ ifant« 


Ir 


Grocers, &c, 
Tidman's T« 


Of all Chemists 
titutes, ask for 


MAGAZINE 
RESERVATION 


"he greatest luxury in Shaving and for the Bath 
o avoid inferior and injurious subset 
let Soaps 


for 


itaining —A FATAL 








! LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND 8OUTH COAST RAILWAY 
‘JHE BRIGHTON SEASON 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available 1 month. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Every Week-day Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Aa mm Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. éd., including Pullman Car. 
Every Saturday Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
From Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction, 
| From London Bridge 9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
| Pare 10s. éd., including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Every Sunday C heap First-Class Day Moke sto uaa 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare ls. 


»RIGHTON AND WORTHING.—SPECIAL 
WEEK-END TICKETS.—Cheap Return Tickets are iesued 
every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, by all Trains, according to 
Class, from Victoria, Clapham Junction, and Balham; from Ken- 
| sington (Addison Road), West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersen ; 
| and from London Bridge, New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, 
| and Forest 1. 
Returning by any 
evening of the following Tuesday 




















Train according to Class on any day up to the 
Pores, Brighton l4s., 88. 6d., and 


6s. 4d.; Worthing Ms., 9s. 6d., and 7 

\ ’ORTHING.—Cheap First-C lass Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday lWa.m., every Sunday 10.45 

a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 


Every Saturday Cheap First-Class 
Fare 


weekdays, 138. 6d., Sundays, 136 
Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 a.m 


H* ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 
BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday 
From Victoria—9.% a.m., 12 noon, 190 pm., and 3.22 p.m., also 


» Eastbourne only 
9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 
! 


4 Ta and 5.40 p.m. t« 
vm London Bridge 





2.5 p.m., and 4.5 p.m., 





also & b also 65 p m. to Eastbourne only. 
Paris |. —SHORTES ST & & CHE APEST ‘ROU’ TE, 
thr agh the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris 


terminus near the Madeleine 
Via NEWHAVEN 
Two Special Express Services ( 


DIEPPE, and ROUEN 


Weekdays and Sundays) 





London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3) | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2 
a.m. p.m | a.m. p.m 
| Victoria x dep. 90 8 | Paris dep. 9.90 9.0 
| Loudon bridge 90 «690 p.m. a.m 
} p-m. ain. | London Bridge arr. 7.0 7.4 

Paris arr. 6.2%) 8.0! Victoria a) 

Fa sis First. Ms. 7d.; Second, 258. 7d. ; Third, ts { 
Retur ret, Ges. cul. ; Second, 42s. 3d.; Thi wl 
4 Pullman Drawing-RKoom Car runs in the Dares and Ses mad Clase 


owerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins 


| 

| 

| 

1“ train bet ween Victoria and Newhaven. 

| Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 


















| SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e 
| Tourists’ Tickets are i dd enabling the holder to visit all the 
principal places of interest on the Continent 
| POR FULL PARTICULARS see ‘Time 
Hooks and Hamdbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 
the following Branch Offic t ts may al be obtained 
|} West End General Offices, 28, Regent Str Piceadilly, and #, Grand 
| Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square: Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Ludgate Circus Office; and Gaze's Off 142, Strand 
| (By Order) San.e, Secretary and General Manager 
} 
M 2-2 (' A Bb O. 
4 
WINTER SEASON. 
Asa WINTER RESORT Monaco occupies the first place among 
the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on accoun f 
climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant pleasures it 
has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe -in short, Monaco and Monte Carloenjo, y & perpetual spring 


The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer heat 
| is always tempered by the sea-breeze 

The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are grand 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are comfortable 
villas and apartments replete with every comfort, as in some of our 

/wo places of summer resort in E ngland. 


Monte Carlo 
tennis. pigeon 
amusements; 
marvellously fine climate, 


has other recreatio ns and pas'imes ; it aflords lawn- 
shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
where epidemic diseases are unknown, 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and ma 
fold delight. Hreakfasting or dining at f the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons « cquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there dues not exist. 
















wid that can compare in the 

or in its special Tas ination 
oured climate and by the inviting 
by the facilities of every kiud for relief in cases of 
© for the restoration of health 


There is, perhaps, no town in the we 
beauty of its px 
and attractions 
scenery, but als 
illness or disease, « 





Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Ls 
minutes from Nice. 


‘ANADIAN | 


mdon and forty 


PACIFIC. SERVICES. 


4 CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,) Monthly, via 
ROUND the WORLD § VANCOUVER. 
Fastest, finest, only Twin-screw Steamers on Pacific Ocean 


Specially interesting route for tourists, through grandest scenery on 
American Continent. Luxurious Hotels. CANADIAN TOURS 
arranged, Shooting, Fishing. For tickets, free illustrated books, 
time-tables, apply — enedian Pacific Riy., 67 and 68, King William 


St., London, B.C. ; and 30, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8 
Q HIRTS.—THE ‘EUREKA” DOUBLE 
b SHRUNK Fancy Flannel Shirts, to measure, sent carriage 
free, three for 13a. 6d., 168. 6d., 198. Gcd., 22a. Gd Write for patterns 
to select from and self-measure. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 

S HIRTS.—THE ‘‘ AHGIDIUS” NEVER 
b SHRINKS, will not tear or split, soft as silk, reliable; three 
for Sls. éd., carriage fre te for a % rns and self-measure, sent 


free London. 


Wri 
Rit HA tb FOR D and ©O 
QHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA. 


“ The most perfect- fitting made,'’—Obse 
Gentlemen desirous of Parchasing Shirts of ~ Be cot "Quality should 


try FORD'S EUREK 
‘I 
s 


, Poultry, 


{[RTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 








3 vols by RO. Prowse, “Book Chaps LU —AN AMERICAN | 
ST. MAUR By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ATERING-PLACE. — CHARACTER NOTE A 4 sé ——— 
= s, * — sé sorrrrur 9° 
Caspar Brooke's Daughter Sir Anthony,’ && $ vols oun ‘ Son at “PHAC rice » Cape ronw aN i at Irie ( pBESI I y ens Hot weather, slee »plessness, 
London : Huser and Brackerr, Limited, Norris, Chaps. XI XLIV inflammatory diseases, &c. use ENO'S “FRUIT SALT 

1 jreat Mariborough Street | - It removes excessive fat by simple and natural means, thas you 
_—_———————_ _ | London: Suirn, Evper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place pee 4~ body * a healthy — It is cooling, soothing, and 
- 72 . wThoW . nealth-giving t is impossible to overstate its vent valne in 
r ‘AY LOR Ss ( IMOLI TE 1s the only ‘OLDEN I IR robs , UREOLINE | keeping the whole ayenens vigorous, and tate its gr nnnecessary 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by an | ( ILDE. IA \. Ro are 8 A tEOLI) E disease. It prevents and removes diarrhea in the earlier stages 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most I produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired Caution ed on bottle, and see that the capsule is 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for M4 or 36 penny stamps Warranted perfectly harmless Price Se. 64. and 1s. 6éd., of all — Ee FRU SALT.” Without it you have been 
MUST INVALUABLE principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents, im a onion imitation. Prepand only at ENO’S 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. . HOVEN DEN and 5ONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street, W. uviT ‘Bal T” WORKS, London, 8.E. 





S0s., 408., the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, 
and Appearance a louble-stitched 
R. FORD and CO , Poultry, London. 
( pLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Handed, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 78. 6d Extra 
Fine. 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Hetu 1 ready for use, 





carriage paid.—R , Poultry, London 


WALk ER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalo gue of Watches and Clocks at reduced 


prices sent free on ap 
JOHN WALKE 


FORD and 00., 41 


lication to 


, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent Street. 
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FROM SUNNY CEYLON 


LIPTON’S DELIC IOUS TE AS have reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any other teas in the world, and their 
increasing popularity IN EVERY HOME is the surest test of their appreciation by the public, 
If you wish to enjoy a Cup of Tea that Excels All Others, 


DRINK ONLY LIPTON’S TEAS, 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE AGE. 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDENS “UPTON's 


NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS TO PAY. TEAS 


GAINED THE 


HIGHEST & ONLY AWARD 


IN THE GRITISH SECTION OF THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, 
CHICAGO. 























LIPTON’S 
TEAS 


GAINED THE 


HIGHEST & ONLY AWARD 


IN THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, 
CHICAGO. , 












mums fmm and Zh per Se 
THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 
NO HIGHER PRICE. * 1/1. NO HIGHER PRICE 


i i pF T O N TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 

y THE LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 
Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon: Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, which 
cover Thousands of Acres of the best TEA and COFFEE LAND in Ceylon. Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon Office: Upper 
Chatham Street, Colombo. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Offices: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffee Salerooms : Mincing 
Lane, LONDON, E.C. Wholesale Tea Blending and Duty Paid Stores: Bath Street and Cayton Street, LONDON, E.C. Bonded and Export Stores : Peerless Street, LONDON, E.C. Coffee Roasting, 


Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street, LONDON, E.C. Wholesale and Export Provision Warehouses: Nelson Place, LONDON, E.C. Fruit Preserve Factory : Spa Road, 
Bermondsey, LONDON, 38.E. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
LARGEST TEA SALE IN THE WORLD. 
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‘‘Queen’s Plate”’ 


(Protecte1) 


Spoons & Forks and 
‘“‘Queen’s”’ Cutlery 


(Protected) 
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Are the finest in the World, 
and have stood the test 
of 80 years. 


Canteens, 


Tea & Coffee 
Services, 
Entrée Dishes, 
— Ss td mon = te. &C., 
eg — Sy “2 WES? Ws me Supplied direct by 
oD. NS as a “~, e the Manufacturers. 
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BRUISES , CU TS, & MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can only be obtained at 
[AN EXCELLENT coop THinc. ACHES , _ TAINS . 220, Regent St., W.; 66, Cheapside, E.C.; & Queen’s Works, Sheffield, 





























THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


I remember saying recently that in all my experience I 
have never known a play that was really a good one and 
soundly acted, treated with contempt by the public. Good 
plays have been ruined by bad acting, and excellent acting 
has won a success for indifferent dramatic work, but a 
fairly handled subject united to excellent art is almost 
certain of success. Another curious circumstance in con- 
nection with the production of plays is the rarity of the 
reversal of a first-night verdict. It is tremendously uphill 
work to drag to success a play that has fallen on the first 
night, and been treated contemptuously in consequence. 
But there are exceptions to every rule. If a play has for 
some good reason been scorned on the first night alike by 
public and critics, it can only be hauled into notoriety again 
by deliberate personal advertisement. By this 1 mean 
mouth-to-mouth advertisement at business, et the club, at 
the dinner-table, or where not. 

‘“Have you seen such and such a play, or such and 
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energy, and generally the play or the player have 
‘* petered out” long before this personal energy can do 
much good for it. I remember three such strong instances 
in my career. One was the famous one in 1860 of the 
success of E. A. Sothern as Lord Dundreary in ‘ Our 
American Cousin.” At the outset the play was comparatively 
a failure, and the critics were not over-laudatory about the 
performance of the actor. I was a lad in the War Office at 
the time, and we used to get up little parties to go to the 
Haymarket pit and cheer this delightful comic actor. The 
tide turned just at the right moment, and both Buckstone 
and Sothern made thousands out of Lord Dundreary. The 
second instance was the memorable one of ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary.” It was a failure at the outset. Then the play 
was shortened, revised, and taken to another theatre, and 
all the world was talking of Penley’s comical curate, first 
played by Beerbohm Tree. The last striking instance of a 
dehghtful play that was within an ace of failing through 
want of sympathy, and was put on its legs by personal 
hand-to-mouth advertisement, was ‘‘The Professor’s Love 
Story.” Here was a case of a pretty little play being nearly 
But the good Dr. British Public 
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universal admiration. Iearnestly hope that the same fatemay 
attend Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ A Gay Widow,” if only for the sake 
of the performance of Mr. Charles Hawtreyand Mr. Gilbert 
Hare. I have ever disagreed with those who maintained that 


Mr. Hawtrey was a one-part actor. 


The ease and natural- 


ness of his style got him into a groove, and, had some 
managers had their way, he would have been playing bland 


and mellifluous liars until the last moment of his career. 


But he is not a one-part actor, and he can get out of 
the groove, as has been proved by his performance in ‘‘ A 


Gay Widow.” There are few more natural actors on the 
stage. 
his irritability is exactly in the right key. 
humour is never boisterous. 


His manner is admirable, his smile persuasive, and 
Best of all, his 
On this occasion he adds to 


this list of valuable dramatic properties a sense of subtle 


pathos and delicate cry of the heart. 


The writing of the 


letter when the wretched man’s wife has left him, at the 


dictation of her silly mother 


the sudden start, the succeed- 


ing wave of irritability, and then the sudden access of real 


grief 
gives promise of a very important future. 


this is an instance of Mr. Hawtrey’s stage skill, and 
And what 


could be better than the scene where young Gilbert Hare 


such an actor? Oh! you should go! Never mind the strangled at its birth. 
critics, I tell you it 1s first class.” But this kind of 


publication, as a rule, takes a good deal of time and 


presents with such vivid skill the utter depression and 


recovered the child before its breath was out of its body, and 
dejection of a loyal boy who is utterly demoralised 


Mr. E. 8. Willard’s performance soon became a theme for 
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NEW SILKS FOR THE SEASON “A!8,.R=NEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair 
BROCHE SILKS in small designs, suitable for Young Ladies’ Dresses, 
36 to 511 per yard. 


NEW CHENE SILKS in all colourings and designs, 4/6 to 109 


Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
per yard. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE and MOIRE NEIGUISE, in New Art Shades, 411 


Is NOT be dye, and there fore does not stain the skin, 
to 711 per yard. 
VELOUTINE DE LONDRES, in New Shades, 4111 per yard. 


Should be in every honse where a IIAIR 
is necded, 

GROS D'ALBION, newest ma‘: of Silk for Costumes, exclusive 

colourings, 311: per yard. 


FAILLE DIAMANT, special guaranteed mike of Silk, 611 per yard. 
BENGALINE SILKS in all New Shades, 211 to 53 per yard. 














to its ORIGINAL 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Gleaklly, whoti$rmo 


Conge me 
s4Cet, 


RENEWER 
| OF ALL CHEMISTS & HALRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


a NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now le 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Due Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists 
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FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 


2s, Gd. per Bottle. 





PATTERNS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 











Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 


(RecisTEREP 


L p 
CURE TORPID LIVER WITHOUT FAIL. 





























SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRACRANT BREATH. HEALTHY CUMS. 


Snr JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


= preserving Pre ETH & Guy £ . 
Oriental ae 


Tooth * 
Paste 


PREPARED GY , 
q oSBU, &B ath; 
KT sraeee Hw cneS 
Teeth and 
Gums to 
Old Age. 


SIXTY YEARS 
IN USE. 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is 
signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
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Colds in the Head. GOLF CAPES, || Stier 8am Seo coor 


It has been observed that in Autumn and Winter Weights, in various 
families where Homocea is used, shades of Tweed, with Coloured Plaid Backs. \AALFOR D's 
very great immunity from colds with Hood and Straps to cross chest. 
is enjoyed, not only colds in the 17 

/6 & 21/- 


head, but sore throats, and that 
Camel's Hair Cloth Cape, with various TRADE 


kind of cold that settles in the 
chest, causing a racking cough. Plain Coloured Backs 
35/6. 


Most colds begin with a running 
- PATTERNS of Cloth POST FREE on ap- 
= plication, and sample CLOAKS sent ON NDIAN lJ ARIES. 


of the eyes and nose, or sneezing— 
APPROVAL to any als of the Kingdom. WHOLESALE DEPOT: 


Hlomocea placed in the nostrils 
12, UPPER ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
~ DEBENHAM 6 FREEBODY, 


morning and evening will gener- 
WIGMORE ST. (Cavendish Square), 


ally cure with the first or second 
FASHION BOOK for the Autumn and LONDON, W. 


application; and even when’ it 
settles in the chest all you have 

Winter Seasons now ready, and will be a 2 
forwarded post free on application. TELEGRAMS: DEBENHAM," LONDON. 








MARK. 

















to do is to rub it in thoroughly, 
and the change is marvellous. 
Never in the annals of medicine 
has such a perfect remedy been 
offered to the public. 











TO-DAY’S FASHIONS IN KODAK 


These famous hand or tripod cameras 
whilst embodying the most i dvanced ide ; 
in camera construction, are the simples 


and most compact Photographic ins 9 
ments made. 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 
| From 1 to 100 pictures can be made 
& without recharge. 


Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe. 

















| Prices from £1: 6: ¢ t9 £22: 1:0. 
} Illustrated Catalogue iree cn application 


ALSO ELEGANT DRESS NOVELTIES ecara in 


IN All NEU TRAL SHA DES. Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 


115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 





| PETER ROBINSON, 
| 256 to 264, RECENT ST. 




















SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. rough, and oily skin, prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet and nursery, The only pre- 
ventive of pimples, because the only 
preventive of inflammation of the pores. 


Sold everywhere. Price, rs. F. Nawsery & Sons, 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E.C. “All 
about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 72 pages, post-free. 


£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, \ >a 
free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- | 

manship, with keyless action, a'r panttee td ‘and dust tight. 1 





ates ON we 
=e “ woe 


DON’T BE WITHOUT 
IOMOCEA ; you cannot tell when 
a cold may begin, someone be hurt, 
cut, bruised, burnt, strained, or 
sprained. In earache, toothache, 
ueuralgia, or rheumatism, Ilomocea 
relieves pain quicker than any- 
thing else. 








Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
or send P.O. Order for 1s. 3d. and 3s., to 




















Homocea Co., 21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 2. 
HOOPER, Chemist, 43, King William Street, (£25. cenit LAR MALS MNROMTE SILVER WATCHES, from £2 } XU ICED 
London Bridge, sells it. Vs Cc timed 0 mate Jewe ec mn i; 
| __ | RASS acearty ais cineaatti ocean | GOLD WATCHES, from £5. DRINKS 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 
'S IN TUBES Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. — S Y in the hol es 
: asi ENGLISH irty 
LLOYD 1s. 6d. and 38, each. | £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. | £5,—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH ATi s/f climate ean be 
Arms and Inscription em)hlazoned to order, Ber 'aee Lever, ewelted non et HD Te —_ bt e 0 b th 
1 ST WATCH EVER PR 0 ir, damp, anc : \ i | 
THE ORIGINAL EUXESIS £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. pA ig A ks TO . jg oblaine s @ 
FOR EASY SHAVING, ie,cak of, mabgoeny., jth ,wrechet, and Shield, Tee oo hay a | of 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. Sir JOHN BSNNSTT (Ltd), ste A. ete te m xe ion 
The Labe Fah SSK Go! Euxesis is printed wa THE OLDEST AND 
with uC nk O on a Yellow Ground 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Pr oprietors, bought ADAMS'S 
os my ss, with th eres, weer and goodwill, BEST. 
rom the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine FU N U ‘s ” 
is now munufactured only « heir Factory. THE UEEN 
. . ve ‘ol : , - he - tory e R IT RE wong ys hesitation in yt a Ml its use — 
rom a 1emists, Hairdressers, . 1883. 
Whol le: R. HOVENDEN . Sold 2 Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
olesale: R,. D and SONS, POLISH. Oilmen, &e. 
BERNERS ST., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. Maxuractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 




















Is. Bottles. A SPOTLESS SEIN. A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 1s. Bottles. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION, 
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by that common but distressing circumstance, a bad cold ? 
As a lady observed to me, when the actor was sitting, 
the picture of misery, prostrate and undone, sneezing and 
sniffing, with two or three open doors at his back, she 
longed to go on the stage and shut the doors, out of 
pity for the poor feverish object. Here then was a direct 
compliment to the actor and =rtist. Possibly the mistake 
of selecting a pronounced comic actress, with a marked 
eccentric manner for the character of Belle-maman will 
not be noticed except by such as are familiar with Sardou’'s 
play. and know how it can be served up, as the cookery 

%ks say ‘‘another way.” Miss Lottie Venne is so 
popular that no one is likely to be hard on her. She could 
only play Belle-maman one way, and she plays it in her 
best style. But it is not the Belle-maman of this particular 
stage comedy. It is like a splash of assertive bright 


showy dress against a well-considered artistic background. 
The play should be taken seriously or it means nothing. 
The fate of it is now in the hands of the public, and I shall 
not be surprised if they find tho merits of “‘A Gay 
Widow” far exceed her little transgressions. 

I must say that I admire the courage and plucky 
endeavour of Mrs. Anna Ruppert. Her natural, 
pretty, and artistic performance in the Australian drama, 
‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,” shows clearly that she has not 
mistaken her vocation. She makes a comely and fascin- 
ating little Australian girl; she rides her milk-white steed 
as to the manner born; her voice is an excellent one; her 
enunciation is distinct ; her action in every way improved, 
and who shall say that the excursion into high comedy, 
though disastrous in its results, has done any harm to one 
who will yet distinguish herself as a very useful actress in 


° 


comedy and character: 


Mr. Alfred Dampier, with his sensation play and his 
stage pictures of Australian life, has received a cordial 
welcome in the old country. The drama is rough, but at 
the same time it is ready. In the great Lowther Arcade 
of the drama there must be toys for all tastes. Some girls 
like a doll, others a farmyard; some boys love a whip, 
others a tin soldier. It is a ridiculous affectation to 
maintain we must all go to the same counter. Mr. Alfred 
Dampier makes no very special pretences about his play, 
save that it is an honest and truthful one, bright, lively, 
exciting, full of picture and colour. It can do no possible 
harm to anyone; it instils honest sentiments in a down- 
right practical manner, and not the least of its advantages 
is that it gives a bird's-eye view, as it were, of the country 
and of the manners and customs of the natives in that far- 
distant land, where our descendants live, thrive, and 
flourish. 








colour introduced into a medium-toned picture, or a gaudy 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
Mo ‘“ 


STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS.. HHastings and St. Leonards. | “ge 


Chesterfield Regulation THE FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT. f 


8 Coat (Cape all round) “The Queen of Watering Places’’ (vide Daily Telegraph). Mild Climate, free from Smoke Fogs, specially 

21- 30'- recommended to Invalids. ‘‘vhree-mile Promenade by the Sea, brilliantly illuminated throughout with Electric 

P = Light. Beautiful Walks and Drives, Magnificent Views, Superb Golf Links. Entertainments daily at Theatre and 

2 gegen | Two Piers. Bands daily cn the Parade. Low Death Rate—last quarter 11°22 per 1000. Illustrated Guide, 814 pages, 
post free for Nine Stamps, of C. A. THARLE, 22, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


S 7 . \ 1g Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. 
Sold throuchout the Country. Cavendev later 


Manufactory: 17G g& 177, STRAND, LONDON. Established 1839, 


Mn 
One little bottle of Norton’s Pills | 
Is not guaranteed to cure all ills, : 


But one little bottle, beyond all question, 
Wiil thoroughly conquer Indigestion! 





Any size up to 32 in. long 
Larger sizes 1 - extra for 
every two inches. 

Best make, thoronghly 
Waterproof, and adapted 
for any climate. 


other Water- 
proof Cloths sent post free 
for 6 stamps (returnable). 


H. STATHAM & CO., 
11, CORPORATION ST., 
CKANCHSSTER. 








Soip Evexywuere tw Borries, 2/9 & 46, 
Over 2000 Testimonials received from Medical Men. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


COLEMAN and CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. 


THE LIFE OF THE HAIR 


CAPILLARY COMPOUND 


PERFECT AS A DRESSING. 
3/6 and 5/- per Bottle. 

H SSE 
~<& GIFTS #2 C. BOND & SON, ontrnvenes, 
%, %p, ile od © oe 545, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 

© » Yrs of aso Trade Mark—One Little Bottle. 
< 
ENO SRE THE “ LILIPUT” 
Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMO- Reop. 
MILE PILLS,” and do not take 
a substitute 


Prepared by Norton's, Limited, 
21, Spital Sq., London, E 
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100 Years’ Reputation as an 
Unequalled Remedy for Indi- 
gestion, Headache, Biliousness, 
Debility, Stomach and Liver 
Complaints. Splendid Tonic. 
Gentle Aperient. 
Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
11s., of all Medicine Vendors, 





& 
osF & Ly 
Soest tC Be 


PERFUMES 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that breathes a fragrance 


Complimentary Presents 



































“HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE.” 


PULVERMACHER 


Ecectric Dry Betts, Banps, ayp Batrertes have stood the 
test of Medical and Scientific authorities for the past Fifty | 
Years. They are to-day the recognised curatives in cases of 
Pains in the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Liver 
Complaints, Sleeplessness, General Weakness, Anemia, 
Nervous Debility, Epilepsy, General Depression, Neuralgia, 
and kindred troubles. Electricity cures when all other reme- 
Gies fail. High medical authorities, including Sir Charles 
Locock, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, 
Physicians to H.M. the Queen; also Sir E. H. Sieveking, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Dr. J. 
Russell Reynolds, F.R.C.P., have testified to the genuine 
character of Putvermacner’s Appiiaxsces. Thousands of 


. ” ° 
\oanoline™...6*g . "“Onee tried 
Testimonials Every Appliance warranted to send a 


current through the body. - oli ne % Qoap &* & J ; ? 
PAMPHLET FREE BY POST. \ototine’ Pom ade... 1/6. alw ays — 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO,, V9 Fold Cram, ad 


nothing 1s better* 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON. Should be used in every household. “5 { or the , a plexion 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67. HOLBORN VIADUCT 


























Highest Award at Ghicago. 1893 
c. 9 





Price 163. 6d.—with soft Leather Case @ Cord. 

The “ LILIPUT” is a very useful, light but strong vest 
pocket field and opera glass. Its newly invented Perfect 
Achromatic Combination Glasses are made in accordance 
with the directions of the Technical Artillery Commission 
Office of Poitiers (France), and render the “ LILIPUT” 
equal, if not superior, to all the large and cumbersome 
glasses generally used. 50,090 in use all over Europe 
Thousands of best Testimonials. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. © 
TO LADIES. 


ntieeeene 
All the most beautiful women use 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. AN ALWAYS ENJOYABLE TEA. PURE AND FRACRANT. — P 
The “ Queen” says: “DULCEMONA TEA is EXCELLENT, MOLT DELICATE in FLAVOUR, an! REFRESHING to a degree.” | ‘CREME SIMON. 
Mme. ADELINA PATTI says Have found it 


WATS rery good indeed.” 
Phy * For all irritations of the skin it is aneqnalled 
: CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic 


GRATE FU L-COM FO RTI NG. | > Pari«: 12, Rue Grange Batellere. 
, : 7 


. LONDON: Mertens, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Cheriats, Druggiata, Perfumers, and Stores 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. | 
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ERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, 


THE ¥eN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. Made in White, Black, 
and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
Coutil; also in the new Sanitary 
Woollen Cloth. 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards, 
CAUTION.—Every Genuine Y & N Corset is 
Stamped. 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 





1s. 6d., 1s. 10d., 28., & 25. 4d. por lb. sib inf .n8-kets, oad. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. FIRST CLASS GROCERS. Wholesale only: 11 and Ila, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 














FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT] 

















.uey will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers aad Others. The Genuine bewr our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of cach Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNnDEN & SONS, 
BERNEKS ST., W.,axo CITY KD., E.C., LONDON 

















HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 

rriage F ree for cash with order, 
per doz., per 100. 


All other Nursery Stoch 
carriage forward. 


ES 4 POTS From 15/- a doz. 


Reduced Facsimile. 


= SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured tn 3 sizes at 10s. 64., 16s. 64., and 25s- 
each. For a Present or Souvenir you could not give 
anything more useful and appropriate. 

1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes 
Iridium-tipped—therefore never wears out. 
Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours 
Economical—out lasting 20,00) steel pens 

Saves fally £15 in cost of steel pens and inkpots 
Glass. = in — always 5 Py evaporation 

‘or every writer in every land a necessity 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/ Fiwatty—A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive 

per doz. skill of the day can produce. 


WEES larenad poles, FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 


SAAASP wr 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FO 
2 TO 3 MONTHS TREATMENT. 


Has been prescribed by Physicians with always 


JOY’S CIGARETTES afford immediate relief 
in cases of ASTH WA, WHEEZING and WINTER 
COUGH, and a little perseverance will effect a 
permanent cure. Universally recommended by the 





increased prices. 





increasing success for upwards of fifty years. 


Price gs. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Hol- 
born Viaduct , E.C., to whom sufferers 
should write for Descriptive Pamphlet (sent post 
free) cc ing i Is from the Dean of 
Car.isie and others who have been cured by 








DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR. 


slight 
CENERAL CATALOCUE 
Over 164 ) of Nursery Stock, 
‘antstically (produced, ‘containing 


some . 
and full of valuable informatica. 
me sent free. 








PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


Wo only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. Complete Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent post free on application 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


98, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent St., W. 
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most eminent physicians and medical authors. 
Agreeable to use, certain in their effects, and 
harmless in their action, they may be safely smoked 
by ladies and children. 

All Chemists and Stores, box of 36, 2s. 64., or post 
free from Wilcox & Co., 239, Oxford St, London, W. 














GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 
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‘** Retained when all 
other foods are re- 
jected. It is In- 
valuable.”— 
Lordon Medical 
Record. 


INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 
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Itisa THIN | 
PLASTER, and 
TAKES UP NO 
ROOM IN THE 


Beetham ’s fax 


It is especially useful tor KEUUCING ENLAKGED ‘1UE JOINT>, which so spoil the 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED, some of whom 
have suifered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from any other remedy. 


Oo) Jee alleliels 





A trial of a box is earnest! 
as imm-diata rallef 


tolicited 












It acts like magic in Te ‘sure. 
relieving all Pain and 
Throbbing, and soon 
cures the most obsti- 


eee PLASTCK 


Isthe BEST REMEDY ewer discovered. 


Free for 14 stam Boxes, is. 14d., 


the Sole Proprietors, M, BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. of all Chemists. 



















The 
Mighty Healer. 


HAVE YOU A COUGH? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
HAVE YOU A COLD? 

A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


ESTAB. 20 YEARS. 


Try it for a Cough. 
Try it for a Cold. 


for Whooping-Cough. 














Try 


a 
mr 





it 


couth and b'ecliny from 


“Ve Lung Tonic h ters for i »pping my 
the lun ys It certainly is a wonderful medicine. I have spent pounds, and all to no good, 
before I tried it’’—ADA FLETCHER, 146, Lawson S'reet, D rrlington. 















bridges 


fung fone. 


think it my duty to let Bathers know how 
I have found invaluable benefit from it, and 








* Your Lung Tonic I have used for years. 
2 it is for the cure of colds. 

7 t ” 

fessor of Swimming, 416, Mile End Road, London 


medic'n 
could not carry on my 


y profession w 
M. BIBBER( 


Try it for Consumption. 
Try it for Bronchitis. 
Try it for Asthma. 


IT NEVER FAILS. 


Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 1/d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 


and 11s., by all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors. 


valuable a 
ithout i 
), Prof 


















Wholesale of all London and 
Provincial Houses. 
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In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 








Free from 
Mercury. 
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ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA. 






By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


**Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a fricnd of aune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not died out ’ 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
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'CLARKE’S Potent “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHTS. 


552 


NIGHT 


Exact size of Clarke’s No. 1890 “ Pyramid” Lamp and 103 Bracket. 
oS 
CLARKE'S i — PRY. [Cte 
aTENLOISAF; SE Np at Wa Se, xg ' . ae 
te | at bAckossoes on 


“PYRAMIDS.” 
To burn 9 hours, 
8 in a box, 
Sid. per box. 
To burn 9 hours, 
6 in a box, 


“FAIRY LIGHTS.” 


To burn 10 
hours, 
6 in a box, 
Ls. per box. 


To burn 6 
hours, 
10 in a box, 


\. \N « | hiida G : q 
Gi4. per box. A A iw 
To burn 6 hours, 8 N _ , 4 , 
12 in a box, \ ie G4 —~<-..., = De 8. per box. 
wey i > x 
Od. per box. WA Ry > } 7 i il! sll “ 
To burn 6 hours, : 
6 in a box, 
5d. per box. 


> 





Artistic Bronze, 
No. 103 Bracket, 


Si. 
No. 1890 Lamp, 


CIGARETTES. | RR s 


- 


UNEQUALLED ; 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Lt. 
FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W., Were all Letters should be addressed, 
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T is surprising how they do it, but they do—they get there—there is no mistake about it. 
They have a way of going straight to business that gives satisfaction, and that is the main 
thing. If BEECHAM’S PILLS did not give satisfaction, no amount of forcing would induce the 

public to swallow them. It is because they have been found to carry out the requirements of an 
expectant and suffering humanity, going straight as an arrow to the seat of the mischief, that 


BEECHAM’S PILLS can claim such an enormous sale after a trial of fifty years. 


1 at the Office, 108, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixcram Broturns, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Satuxpay, Octoper 27, 1804. 














